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Each day, rolling marketward on 
the nation’s highways, are thou- 
sands of milk tank trucks. 


Recently we had occasion to 
drive along a road that was served 
as main route for the tankers. In 
the space of two hours we counted 
thirty-eight trucks outward bound. 
Telling the tale of this Bunyanesque 
feat of transportation were signs on 
the sides of the trucks. In letters 
fully three inches high and easily 
read without the aid of a magnify- 
ing glass at a distance of twenty 
feet was the stirring legend, mtx 
AND MILK PRODUCTS. Smart, that’s 
what. Don’t let folks know what’s 
in those trucks. Make ’em guess. 
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THE MOST DYNAMIC MILK-SELLIN( 
STORY IN THE INDUSTRY : 






Wouldn’t you like to know why MOR 
Pure-Pak containers are being used b 
MORE dairies in MORE states than ay 


other single-service milk container? 


Between the covers of this new Pure 
milk merchandising manual is the sta 
of how Pure-Pak Council activities ag 
building up milk sales for Pure 
equipped dairies in 45 states. 


This booklet introduces you to 
sponsors of the Pure-Pak Council... 
five great corporations with tremendd 
resources, all dedicated to one purpe 
... INCREASING MILK VOLUMEFO 
PURE-PAK EQUIPPED DAIRIES! 


It is unusual and significant that, althougl 
four of these companies are keen com 
petitors, all are solidly united in this 
modern milk-selling idea . . . merchat 
dising the convenience, sanitation and 
safety of milk-in-Pure-Pak to milk com 


sumers everywhere! 





Representatives of Pure-Pak Council have a personal « 
of this revealing booklet for you. If you want “Special De! 
Service” mail the coupon NOW! 
< 





Dairy products are being sold in 
nearly 300 million Pure-Pak con- 
tainers every month! Each month's 
sales by Pure-Pak equipped dairies 
exceed the preceding month's! 


More dairies every day are joining 
the swing to Pure-Pak. The trend is 
definitely toward modern packaging 
of ALL KINDS OF FOOD. The nation- 
ally-advertised, nationally-recog- 
nized Pure-Pak container is the 
MODERN MILK PACKAGE for you! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| Pure-Pak Council, Dept. C-4 
t 1200 Oakman Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 


. Would like “Special Delivery Service” on our copy of 
= 
sonal Cc farefok Council Pure-Pak Milk Merchandising Manual. 


3] Deliv: leomey-y 40-4.) . DETROIT 32, MICH. oomne 
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“Are you willing 

to sell your business 

Cuclusive and equipment to the 
fealche city?” That was the 
double-shotted ques- 


tion tossed into the 

laps of milk dealers 

in Jamestown, New 
York Jast August. It was the opening 
salvo in a rejuvenated campaign to 
put the city in the milk business. The 
climax will be reached in the next 
month or two when the citizens of 
Jamestown will be called upon to 
vote “Yes” or “No” on the proposition 
of municipal ownership of a milk 
plant for receiving, processing and 
delivering milk and milk products in 
the local market. 


If the people of Jamestown support 


the idea the city will build a new 
milk plant which, with equipment and 
working capital, will involve about a 
million dollars. Milk dealers presently 
supplying the city with milk will be 
bought out if they are willing to 
sell. Those not willing to sell will ap- 
parently be allowed to stay in busi- 
ness and compete with the city. 

The proposal has simmered for a 
number of years. Samuel A. Carlson, 
Mayor Emeritus of Jamestown, has 
been a long and vigorous exponent of 
the project. No stranger to proposi- 
tions of this nature, Carlson gained 
national recognition some years ago 
when he headed a fight for civic own- 
ership of the local electric utility. This 
was the first such proposal to be 


successful in the United States. 


The reason for the sudden activity 
in the municipal milk plant battle js 
somewhat obscure. According to on 
prominent dealer, a woman, visiting 
a session of the city council last sum- 
mer, arose and objected to differences 
in prices paid to milk producers. This 
touched off a proposal by the mayor 
Samuel Stroth, that a committee be 
set up to look into the local milk dis- 
tribution problem, long a sore spot in 
Jamestown because of Samuel Carl- 
son’s thinking. As a result of Mayor 
Stroth’s suggestion a group composed 
of Carlson, Carl Nelson, a former milk 
dealer, and other citizens, including 
several members of the city council, 
became the Jamestown 


Milk Plant Committee. 


“That was last August,” explained 


Municipal 


F. T. Peterson, secretary of the com- 
controller. “We 
promptly got out a questionnaire t 
all milk dealers.” 

The questionnaire went as follows 
(slightly briefed 


mittee and city 


“To milk dealers supplying milk and 
milk products to the general public in 
Jamestown-—a committee has been 
appointed by the president of James- 
town city council to investigate the 


’ feasibility of establishing a Municipal 


Milk Plant in the City of Jamestown 
to process and distribute milk to the 
general public. 


“To assist the committee in their 
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study of the milk problem and the pro- 
posal to establish a Municipal Milk 
Plant, it is respectfully requested that 
you fill in answers to the questions 
listed below and return same in the 
enclosed self-addressed and stamped 
envelope, on or before August 29, 1949. 


1—In the event that the proposal 
to establish a Municipal Milk Plant is 
approved by the City Council, are you 
willing to sell your milk business and 
equipment to the city? 


2—If “yes” 
(a) Please list your equipment 
and selling price. 
(b) Please list your trucks and 
selling price. 


3—Would you sell without real 
estate? 


‘ 


4—If answer “no” 


a 


to question 3, 
please describe real estate and price. 


5— What would be the cost of good 
will? 


6— What is 
sales of 


your average daily 


(a) Quarts of milk retail 
(b) Quarts of milk wholesale 
(c) Quarts of cream 


7—Do you sell other milk products 
such as butter, cheese, milk sugar, but- 
termilk, casein? 


8—If answer to question 7 is “yes” 
please indicate the average quantities 
sold daily of each by-product. 


9— What is general attitude toward 
the establishment of a Municipal Milk 
Plant to supersede the present distri- 
bution of milk by many dealers?” 


WNED MILK PLAN 


sign Of 


By WALTER RUDOLPH 


Duplicate copies of this question- 
naire were enclosed, for file purposes, 
cooperation was requested, etc., by 


secretary Peterson. 


“With the exception of two deal- 
found all 


Prices were de- 


ers,’ said Peterson, “we 
willing to sell out. 
bated and we found we had to at- 
tempt a standardization of same based 
upon equipment condition, real estate 


value, quartage sold and so forth. 


Several trips were made to Albany, 
N. Y., where we got the kind assist- 
ance of Kenneth Fee in the State 
dairy control department in develop- 
ing statistical data on the Jamestown 
milkshed to aid us in computing fig- 
ures on milk plant operation,” he 
continued. 


Plans were developed for the phys- 
Municipal Milk 


plans 


ical facilities of a 
Plant, and were ap- 
proved by the State dairy department 
at Cornell University. 


these 


Civil service was even looked into. 
New York State officials gave Peter- 
son an outline of the procedure that 
would be necessary in employing 
labor at such a city-owned plant. Such 
employees would enjoy rights similar 
to other municipal employees, includ- 
ing pensions, organizational privileges 
and so forth. Cornell suggested that 
if a city referendum went through for 
the milk plant, a manager should be 
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appointed immediately to coordinate 


the task of establishing the plant. 


Now look at the report submitted 
by the Municipal Milk Plant Com- 
mittee in January: (to mayor and 
council) 


. . We find that it would be for 
the welfare and benefit of every man, 
woman and child in the city of James- 
town to build and establish such a 
Municipal Milk Plant for 


reasons. 


several 


“First, from a health standpoint, 
we recommend building on _ city- 
owned property, a new and modern 
plant constructed of steel and con- 
crete. All floors and walls in rooms 
where milk is to be handled would 


be of tile construction. All roofs 


<@ 
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would be reinforced concrete and in 


sulated to prevent condensation. 


“Second, we further recommend in- 
stallation of all new and most modern 
equipment; all holding and _ storage 
tanks to be of stainless steel or glass 
lined; all pasteurizers and_ sanitary 
pipes and fittings of stainless steel 
construction. 


“Third, samples of milk will be 
taken daily from each and every pro- 
ducer as the milk is taken in at the 
receiving platform. Samples will then 
be taken to our own Municipal Labor- 
atory in the plant where tests will 
be run and records kept of all milk 
received for further references. 

“Fourth, all milk will be handled 
and kept under the most sanitary con- 
ditions and constant inspection. For 
example, after the milk is taken in at 
the receiving vat, it will not be ex- 
posed to the human eye until it is 
filled at 


bottles are run on conveyors into the 


bottling units where the 
coolers. All milk received must meas- 
ure up to a certain standard and spec- 
ifications in quality, as we propose 
to engage our own sanitary dairy in- 
spector who will assist the producer 
by suggesting what can and should 
be done to produce a higher standard 


of quality of milk. 


“We believe it possible and _pro- 
pose to deliver milk to your door at 
a lower price than now paid for the 


following reasons: 


“First, our study of operations of a 
proposed Municipal Milk Plant, based 


6 








Key figures on the Municipal Milk Plant Committee are F. T. Peterson,city controller and secretary of the group; Carl Nelson, chairman, 
and former milk dealer himself; L. E. Adams, accountant, and Samuel A. Carlson, Mayor Emeritus, Jamestown, who has advocated a 


Municipal Milk Plant for 30 odd years. 


on sales of businesses now under op- 
tion, reveals that reduction in price of 
milk to the consumer will still show 
a margin of profit. In all probability, 
actual experience may prove that fur- 
ther reduction in selling prices can 
be made. 


Second, a Municipal Milk Plant will 
eliminate, at the present time, 12 
dairy plants now in operation on 
which options have been received. 


“Third, we will have one truck on 
a street serving from 60% to 100% of 
the families on that street where you 
now will find from 2, 12 or 15 trucks 


delivering on the same street. 


“Fourth, on the operating expenses 
of our trucks a great saving will be 
made because purchase of all gaso- 


line and some parts and the equip- 


NINETY PERCENT CUT 

Dairymen got a break from the 
Benton Harbor (Mich.) city com- 
mission recently in the form of a 
reduction of license fees for their 
delivery wagons from $10 each to 
$1. The change was approved 
suggestion of 
Mayor Leon P. Gideon, who said 
the $10 charge represented far 
more than the cost of inspecting 


unanimously on 


the wagons to insure cleanliness. 

As the license fees now stand, 
each dairy must pay a $15 plant 
fee, $10 for the first delivery 
wagon, and $1 each for all addi- 
tional wagons. 





ment itself including licenses will be 
tax free . . . approximately 20 to 25% 


saving. 


“Fifth, we will also make a con- 
siderable saving at the plant, by using 
steam from the city light plant. The 
steam line that it is proposed to use 
now runs on the property to be util- 
ized for the plant. This would be a 
saving of approximately $40,000.00, 
estimated cost of a boiler room, boilers 
and other equipment plus operating 


costs. 


“In order to go into the milk dis- 
tributing business, we decided it was 
only fair to contact the local dis- 
tributors to find out if they were will- 
ing to dispose of their business and 
at what price. We are now informed 
that 75 to 90% of the dealers are will- 
ing to sell out to the city and we have 
also received signed options from 15 
of the dealers whom are willing to 
the city. 

“Their trucks, equipment, real es- 
tate and good will would be pur- 
chased at a price suitable to them 
and the committee. We find that this 
would amount to about $543,640.00. 
We have also obtained appraisals of 
the real estate and creamery equip- 
ment which we could not use and 
which we could dispose of at about 
$147,775.00. This will leave a net 
figure of $395,865.00. 

“We have also had surveys made 
by architects whom have made a life 
study of building milk plants and ar 


ow AD) 
Please turn to Page (2 
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book at the New flexflo Sanitary Pump 
A A TE 


Flexflo pumps — long the leading sanitary pumps on the 








market — now offer still more advanced design features O IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 


that mean higher efficiencies, greater sanitation, easier 
pump body enables them to pump the same volume with 


sanitary motor. This pump meets 3A Code standards. 
Capacities to 70,000 lb. per hour. 











The new Flexflo disassembles easily for cleaning —is just as easily 
reassembled. 





CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 

FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES, OR 

DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 

7 ° wt °@ Ps ~ 

CEL. L046. Ae Z d Fe y TATE d VALE CY 
A 
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—_—_ — 
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cleaning and less maintenance. The new Flexflo involute 1 


less horsepower. They are equipped with the new type 2 
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I (J Send more Flexflo information 
; C) Have representative call 
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New Balanced Sanitary Rotary Seal — longer lasting. 


Heavier Construction —less danger of crushing or distor- 
tion. Better gasketing — seals with less pressure. 


All-Welded—pno soldering. 


More Sanitary —easy to clean—no sharp corners or hard- 
to-reach surfaces. 


New Sanitary Motors —totally enclosed and splashproof. 


Higher Efficiencies. 


Send for Information. Ask your Cherry- 
Burrell representative or use this coupon to get 
more information on the new Flexflo. 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Dept. 102, 427 W. Randolph Street 
Chicago 6, III. 









































NE HUNDRED and three years 
ago the great Mormon leader, 
Brigham Young, Jead a handful 

of followers over the spiked parapet 
of the Wasatch Mountains to the land 
known then as the Great American 

Desert. In this region, shunned by 
traveler and trapper alike, the tiny 
band elected to build their commun- 
ity. To the fierce Ute indians from whom the land took its name they 
brought peace and friendship. To the arid expanse of plain they brought 
water and sweat that gave fulfillment to the promise that the “desert shall 

blossom like a rose”. And on the eastern shore of the mighty salt lake 
they built the great city. 


a 





ARIEL C. MERRILL 
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In the broad pageantry of Utah’s history, as in any history for that 
matter, one often misses the trees and sees only the forest. But the trees 
were there in the form of people who slugged it out with the dry wilder- 
ness. The trees were sheep dips and branding irons, fences and water 
holes, wheat fields and the Union Pacific. The trees were courage, intelli- 
gence, labor, and an indomitable will. 


Cloverleaf Dairy is one of Utah’s builders just as surely as the bearded 
pioneers of a century past were builders. Each day close to 125,000 pounds 
of milk goes into the company’s weigh cans. Sixty retail and fifteen whole- 
sale routes distribute the finished products to the customers in the market 
area. Boss of this enterprise that has meant so much to the community is | 
Ariel C. Merrill, Vice-president and General Manager of Cloverleaf Dairy é 
and General Manager of the Coleville Ice Cream Company. 


Mr. Merrill is a product of Utah. Save for a brief sortie into Michigan 
where he captured a Masters Degree at East Lansing, he has spent his 
life in Utah and the dairy business. He is a graduate of Utah’s agricultural 
college where, for a time, he served as professor of Dairy Manufacturing. 
But the particularism that one often finds in men who have remained too 
close to their birthplace finds no favor with him. His outlook ard his 
influence have extended far beyond the head waters of the Colorado. He 
is a past director of the International Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers and is serving a second term as a director of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. As chairman of the Foundation’s Industrial Relations Com- 


(Please turn to Page 59) 
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OW a milk can with a finish that’s 
smoother than a No. 4 polished 
surface. It’s the new Firestone Sanaloy 
Finish. Think what this means to you as 
a dairy operator — less chance for spoilage, 
less chance for milkstone, cleans easily. And 
Firestone Stainless Steel Milk Cans will 
never rust, never need tinning. You save all 
along the line — lower sterilizing expense, 
no maintenance expense, more years of 
service. 
Why not look into the money-saving 
advantages of Firestone Stainless Steel Milk 
Cans? For complete information write 


Firestone Steel Products Company, Akron 1, 
Ohio. 








MILK CANS ° SYRUP TANKS + BEER BARRELS « ACID CONTAINERS 
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HEN THE Mississippi State 
W catiec judging team returned 

from the wars last fall they 
had enough loot in their pouches to 
set themselves up in the hardware 
business. In addition to their inven- 
tory of cups and medals, large enough 
to make any self respecting congress- 
man call for a Senate investigation, 
they toted home $850 of prize money 
in the form of the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association graduate fellow- 
ship. 


Continuing, what the competition 
has come to regard as an unfortunate 
habit, the Mississippi State College 
boys were fresh from another con- 
quest in the annual Collegiate Stu- 
dents International Contest in Judging 
Dairy Products. In a league where 
the competition is hotter than a tin 
roof in Natchez, for the tenth time in 
eighteen tries the name of Mississippi 
led all the rest. 


Paced by Jack Stanley, whose per- 
formance on the gridiron is over 
shadowed only by the sensitivity of 
his taste buds, the team captured a 
first in cheese, a sixth in butter, a 
third in ice cream, and a third in 
milk. Individually they had a second 
and ninth in All Products, a_ first, 
second and fifth in cheese, a fifth in 
ice cream, and a fifth in milk. 


One is not particularly surprised 


when Iowa wins, or Wisconsin, or 





10 


Minnesota. But, although the promise 
is there, Mississippi is not ordinarily 
thought of as one of the nation’s great 
dairy regions. The superb record that 
the teams from State College have es- 
tablished are all the more remarkable 
because of that fact. There must be 
a reason for such consistently fine per- 
formances. There is. His name_ is 
Fred H. Herzer, Professor of Dairy 
Manufacturing and Head of the 
Dairy Department at Mississippi State 
College. 

Professor Herzer was five years out 
of Ohio State when he came to Missis- 
sippi in 1919. For thirty-one years 
he has devoted his energy and his in- 
genuity to the building of a_ better 
dairy industry in the South. On the 
campus he has seen the dairy depart- 
ment facilities expand from the ice 
crusher and tub freezer which was the 
ice cream department in 1920 into a 
modern dairy building. The sparse 
equipment of earlier days has been 
succeeded by fine up-to-date process- 
ing machinery. Facilities for manu- 
facturing ice cream, for processing 
milk, for making cheese, and for man- 
ufactured milk products are included 
in the college dairy plant. 


But building an industry demands 
more than buildings and machinery. 





AMR “ite ce 


Although Sam Swett and Jack Stanley appear 


dubious, Dee Graham and Professor Fred 
Herzer put on the smile of victory as the 
1949 Mississippi State College Dairy Products 
judging team wins the international collegiate 


classic for the tenth time. 





If you look into the records of the 


Southern Division of the American 
Dairy Science Association, or the 
Mississippi Dairy Products Associa- 
tion, or the Southern Association of 
Agricultural Workers you will find 
evidence of Professor Herzer’s activ- 
ity. Chairman of one group, vice- 
chairman of another, director of a 
third, he has been a_ stimulant to 
Southem dairy thinking. 

In the research laboratory as well 
as in the field and the classroom he 
has brought his talents to bear on the 
industry's problems. He has done 
some excellent work on butter flavor 
and flavor in dairy products in gen- 
eral. A study on the effect of strain- 
ing on the quality of milk delivered 
to manufacturing plants is about to 
be published. 

Professor Herzer is that happy com- 
bination of scientist, missionary, and 
go-getter who knows the trees but 
has never lost sight of the forest. In 
the victorious trio of Sam Swett, Dee 
Graham, and Jack Stanley he has 
given the latest demonstration of his 
ability as a teacher and his zeal for 
a Southern dairy industry. 


Richard Jackson Stanley ran a 
twenty cow dairy for three years 
while he was in high school. With 
all that good Mississippi milk in his 
blood it was only natural that he 
should gravitate toward the dairy de- 


partment when he entered college. He 
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YOU WILL AGREE that cleaning jobs in the 
dairy are specialized jobs which call for a specialized 

cleanser. SOLVAY CLEANSER NO. 600 was designed spe- 
cifically for difficult dairy cleaning operations . . . such 
as you encounter every day in your work as a dairyman. 


iT WORKS FASTER The moment you start the cleaning \ ‘ 


job, the exclusive combination of wetting agent and other 
properties goes right to work. It penetrates the dirt; gets 
under it; loosens it; emulsifies it—lifts it off the surface! It 
wets the soil; breaks it into minute particles; suspends it so 
it can be easily carried off in the rinsing operation! 


IT MAKES CLEANING EASIER SOLVAY CLEANSER NO. 600 is for- 
tified with multiple action to attack stubborn, sticky soils from 
the top as well as from underneath. Special ingredients give 
this power-packed cleanser unusual strength . . . help lessen 
your cleaning job. It’s safe, too—“‘600” will not harmfully affect 
the skin or the surface being cleaned. Use it on painted surfaces, 
nickel, tin, chrome, tiling, glassware, or practically anything 
in the dairy! 


THE RESULT ... equipment is left sweet, bac- 
teria count extremely low—the two most 
important factors in dairy cleansing. SOLVAY 
CLEANSER NO. 600 is available for imme- 
diate delivery in convenient packages to suit 
your particular needs—5, 115 and 250- 
pound packages. Order today from the 
nearest SOLVAY office. 





SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
—— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: — 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland © Detroit ® Houston 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © St. Louis * Syracuse 
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Putting reverse english on to the old saw 
these Mississippi State College tasters took 
all there was to take in the cheese compe- 
tition. Dee Graham at left was awarded the 
DISA fellowship. Ja:k Stanley, in the center, 
was second in All Products. Sam Swett, at 
right, was top hand in cheese judging. Sound 
performances have been characteristic of 
Mississippi State teams which have won ten 
out of eighteen starts in the annual collegiate 
judging contest. 





writes, “I enrolled in Mississippi State 
College in September 1946 and de- 
cided to take the course offered in 
Dairy Manufacturing. During my 
Junior year I took a short course in 
Judging Dairy Products. The course 
was taught by Professor Herzer. Dur- 
ing this Herze1 
picked three students to make up the 
judging team to compete in the fall 


contest at Los Angeles. All of us were 


course Professor 


very much interested in the course as 
a chance to make the team and also 
for the help that it would give us in 
the future. 


“During the time that I have been 
in college I have been working part 
time doing work for the college dairy 
department and inspection work for 
the Cooperative Creamery. I am at 
present running plate counts on grade 
A milk received at the creamery. I 
am finishing in May and plan to go 
into a privately owned plant.” 


Despite the fact that he is one of 
the best judges of dairy products in 
collegiate circles in the United States 
he has found time to carve a place for 
himself in the Mississippi State com- 
munity. He played a hard game of 
football until a back injury forced 
him to give up the sport. He is a 
member of five college societies in- 
cluding the Dairy Club and is the 
secretary of the Student Association. 
One gets the impression that very 
little grass has had a chance to grow 
under Mr. Stanley’s competent feet. 
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Winner of the $850 graduate fel- 
lowship offered by the Dairy Indus- 
Assocition is Dee M. 
Graham of Dixon, Mississippi. Dee 


tries Supply 


Graham, like his team mate Jack 
Stanley, was introduced to the milk 
business by way of a dairy farm. His 
Dad has been producing milk down 
in Dixon and it was there that Dee 
learned the fundamental lesson that 
“product quality means product sales”. 
He says, “I figured that a well quali- 
fied judge of dairy products is essen- 
tial to the dairy business.” 


Graham’s work under Professor 
Herzer is only the beginning of a 
promising career in the dairy indus- 
try. He finished his undergraduate 
studies at Mississippi in January. Last 
month he entered Iowa State for ad- 


\ anced work. 


The team made its best showing 
in cheese at the Los Angeles contest. 
They finished one, two and five which 
is very close to a grand slam. Top 
honors in this event went to the third 
member of Professor Herzer’s trio, a 
lad hailing from the historic old city 
of Vicksburg. Sam Swett is a farm 
boy. He says, “I have lived on a 
farm all of my life and, although not 
a dairy farm, I have always been in- 
terested in dairying.” 

Like his team mates, Sam Swett 
was ushered into the fascinating 
world of quality by his teacher. A 
judging products, 
taught by Professor Herzer brought 


course in dairy 





























home the wide variations that charac- 
terize dairy products and the great 
possibilities for quality control and 
Natural 
good coaching enabled Sam to be- 


improvement. ability plus 


come the best collegiate judge of 


cheese in these United States. 


There is a great deal more involved 
in this story of the 1949 champs than 
simply another tale of three local boys 
who made good. Here is a superb 
demonstration of the manner in which 
ideas are disseminated and nourished. 
Professor Herzer went from Ohio, a 
dairy and grain state, to Mississippi, 
a cotton state. He came armed with 
a certain knowledge and a teaching 
ability that it is hard to match. To 
a land that had evolved under the 
reign of King Cotton he brought new 
thoughts and ideas. Sam Swett, Dee f 
Graham, and Jack Stanley are the 
latest evidence of the zeal and skill 
with which Professor Herzer has 
spread the word. 





The South has a great potential as 


a dairy region. As new techniques 
and new equipment in the dairy in- 
dustry are developed this potential 
looms even larger. There is a grow- 
ing opportunity in that area, an op- 
portunity fostered by such men as 
Dean Chapman in Georgia, E. L 
Fouts in Florida, and Fred Sorrow of 
the Southern Dairy Products Journal. 
It is difficult to see in this fine mid- 
century edition of the long line of 
Mississippi Champions anything but 


a prophecy of great things to come. 
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yQWRE UP FRONT WITH ALUMINUM! 


@ Dairymen all over the country are getting on 
the aluminum bandwagon with Econ-O-Seal 
closures. 

These all-aluminum single closures are no 
longer just the “coming thing.” They’re here to- 
day. They are adding extra protection, extra sales 


appeal, extra eye-appeal to millions of bottles of 


milk for hundreds of dairies. And at a cost that is 
substantially lower than for other types of cover 
capping. 

Let us show you what Econ-O-Seal can do for 
you in your dairy. Write or wire today. The 
Econ-O-Seal Company, 2222 North Olney, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 






















Restrictive Health Ordinances. Were Given a Jolt When 


a Circuit’ Court: fudge: Found ‘Against. 


Ath 


¢ 
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The. Five Mile Law | In Michigan 


Michigan’s controver- 


Cnclesinns sial “five mile law” 
, . was dealt a knockout 


punch Feb. 20 when 
Circuit Judge Ray- 
mond L. Smith ruled 
against a provision of 
the Grand Haven, 
Mich., 


which restricts the sale of milk in 


milk ordinance 


the community to that which has been 
pasteurized within five miles of the 
city limits. Most Michigan cities have 
a similar ordinance, the restrictive dis- 
tance varying from three to eighteen 


miles. 


Judge Smith rendered his prece- 
dent making decision on the premise 
that “what the legislature permits, a 
city cannot suppress.” In handing 
down his decision, he ruled that the 
Michigan legislature has established 
that if milk meets certain require- 
product 
sold to the 


ments it is “a wholesome 
which may lawfully be 
public.” 


Judge Smith said the requirements 
prescribed by the legislature are that 
milk be processed according to state 
and _ trans- 


law in a licensed plant 


ported either before or after pasteur- 
ization in a sanitary manner under 
prescribed temperatures within pre- 
scribed time limits. He said that in 
the records of the case, against the 
city of Grand Haven, brought by the 
Dairy Co., 
Grand Rapids, the city had admitted 
the Grand 


Grocers Co-operative 


Rapids dairy’s product 
“may well be a legal and wholesome 
product in Grand Rapids and else- 
where,” but contended it could not 
be sold in Grand Haven unless ap- 
proved by inspectors selected by the 


city. Judge Smith ruled this stand in 


. By MARY. 4. PARR: 


the restrictive provision of the city’s 
milk ordinance is a contravention of 
state law. The jurist said he found 
no issue of constitutional law involved 
in the case. 


However, later on the day of the 
ruling, the Grand Haven city council 
voted unanimously to continue the 
fight for the sanctity of the ordinance, 


and directed the city attorney to file 


an appeal with the state supreme 
court. 
Grocer’s Co-operative Dairy, man- 


aged by George C. Cope, has been a 
leader in the battle to test the legality 
of the “five mile law”. In 1948 the 
firm brought a constitutional chal- 
lenge of the ordinance in federal dis- 
trict court in Grand Rapids, charging 
restraint of trade, but the case was 
“no con- 
1949 the dairy 
re-filed the suit in Grand Rapids fed- 


dismissed on the grounds of 
troversy.” Early in 
eral court, but it is now being held 
inactive under an agreement between 


the city and the plaintiff. 


To thwart the “ 


ing, Grocer’s Co-operative, which pas- 


no controversy” rul- 


teurizes its products in Grand Rapids, 
approximately 30 miles from Grand 
Haven, and had been refused a license 
to sell in Grand Haven for that reason, 
placed milk on sale in a Grand Haven 
13, 1949. The 
city council, informed that two quarts 


retail store on June 


of the milk had been purchased, auth- 
orized the city attorney to take legal 
On June 16 the city obtained 
injunction, 


action. 
a temporary prohibiting 
Grocer’s Co-operative from selling in 


Grand Haven. 


in circuit court asking that the court 


The city also filed suit 


uphold the city ordinance. On Aug. 
5 the court denied a motion by coun- 
sel for the dairy that the injunction 
be dissolved. The case was heard in 
October, the injunction remaining in 
effect 
was announced in February. 

Stirred Up the Dust 


Judge Smith’s 
amounts to outlawing restrictive milk 


until Judge Smith’s decision 


decision, which 
ordinances on a distance-from-the-city 
basis, brought immediate reaction all 
over the state. In Lansing, F. M. 
Skiver, chief of the state 
bureau of dairy industry, opined that 


agricultural 


NO SOONER SAID THAN DONE 


An effective date of April 1, 


a new milk ordinance for 


Kalamazoo, 


1950, has been placed on 
Mich., which will 


enable dairy plants outside the city to sell milk within the 


city limits. 


The new ordinance parallels a recently adopted 


county ordinance which permits city plants to sell throughout 


the county. 


Under a new inspection fee arrangement, the 


Kalamazoo 


milk shed will extend indefinitely and the fees will be paid 


by the milk plants rather than the producers. 
“five mile law” 


cities have a 


which provides that 


Most Michigan 
a dairy 


selling milk in the city must process the milk within five miles 


of the city limits. 
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More and more, smart milk packaging is gain- 


ing proper recognition as the most effective first 
‘ing step to take in building increased sales volume for 
on promotion-minded dairies. As far as consumers 
purt are concerned milk is about the same everywhere. 
tad Smart packaging and sound promotion can make 
on the difference between big and little profits. 
‘ : Cellophane offers the colorful sales appeal — 
sion eye appeal, visual protection and convenience 
features. These are the features that have gained 
top leadership for Cellophane in the field of food 
packaging. Yet it costs you less per bottle than any 


similar hood-type packaging. 


rich 
nilk 
city 
all 

M. 
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tha TA 


to Cellophane Hood Dairies 
Smith- Lee 


ys * Newspaper Mats ® Radio Scripts plus Sales 


Promotion Guidebook “How to Increase Your Sales 
MCKAGE Y0UR MILK FOR GREATER PROFITS 


N7 / 
-RESISTA . / SMITH-LEE Actually Helps you SELL with a 
mpER-PROOF , CUSTOM-BUILT Advertising-Merchandising Plan 





Force by Hundreds” . . . how to budget and plan 
your advertising. 


If you would like more information on what 
Cellophane Hoods can do for you, write today. 
Full details sent WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 





Cellophane Hoods Cost Less Per Bottle 


A, N. Y. 
. SMITH-LEE CO., INC. ONEID than any other similar Packaging! 
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the ruling might result in lowering 


the quality of the state’s milk supply. 

Skiver said that if the decision 
stands it may affect the quality of 
milk in those areas where milk is 
produced far from the city in which 
it is sold. He asserted that the only 
alternative is for cities to increase 
inspection staffs and permit inspectors 
to do more traveling. Skiver said the 
ordinance is designed to limit the ter- 


ritory covered by city inspectors. 
Other Restrictions Questioned 


The fact that Grand Haven is in 
Ottawa county, and Grand Rapids 
in Kent county, adds another ques- 
tion mark in the case, because the 


logical inference from Judge Smith's 
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decision is that milk may be pasteur- 
ized in a county separate from the 
one in which it is distributed. At 
least two Michigan counties, Kalama- 
zoo and Jackson, have reciprocal city 
and county ordinances which, for all 
practical purposes, permit sale and 
pasteurization anywhere in the county. 
The city of Battle Creek has an or- 
dinance covering milk supply and dis- 
tribution defining the inspection area 
from which milk can be sold in the 
city as that from an area within ap- 
proximately a fifteen mile radius from 
the city. The ordinance does not limit 
the distance a pasteurization plant 
may be located from the city, but the 
city’s health department requires the 
plant to be in the inspection area. 
Depending on the outcome of the 


Grand Haven appeal to the supreme 
court, a court test looms on the legal- 
ity of restrictions similar to the one 
in Battle Creek. 

A similar onslaught on a distance 
restrictive ordinance is pending in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., where the Page 
Dairy Co., Toledo, Ohio, has re- 
quested a circuit order permitting the 
firm to sell milk in Ann Arbor. An 
amendment to the Ann Arbor milk 
ordinance requires milk to be pas- 
teurized within eight miles of the 
city limits. Hearings on the case are 
scheduled for April 20, 1950. 

In Grand Rapids, which, like De- 
troit, has a “five mile law,” Dr. E. F, 
Meyer, chief of the Grand Rapids 
milk, meat, and _ food inspection 
bureau, opined that in view of Judge 
Smith’s decision, the Grand Rapids 
ordinance “is probably illegal.” 


Dr. Meyer said the city may be 
forced to “strike out the five mile 
limit in our own ordinance,” but 
added that “we can continue to con- 
trol the quality of milk sold here. It 
is unlikely any court will deny us 
the right to regulate the quality of 
milk sold in Grand Rapids.” 


Injunction Dissolved 


Judge Smith, in a surprise move on 
Feb. 23, dissolved the temporary in- 
junction that had been in force in 
Grand Haven against Grocer’s Co- 
operative since June, 1949. It had 
been assumed the injunction would 
remain in effect until a decision should 
be rendered on the city’s appeal to 
the state supreme court. The removal 
of the restraining order cleared the 
way for the dairy to apply for a 
permit to sell milk in Grand Haven; 
but, because of the involved nature of 
the case, dairy leaders in the state be- 
lieve Grocer’s Co-operative will not 
seek a Grand Haven license, pending 
a supreme court ruling. Grocer’s Co- 
operative officials did not announce 
intentions. 


If the supreme court upholds the 
Grand Haven decision, wholesale re- 
vamping of community milk ordi- 
nances will be an inevitable result. 
In addition, new distribution areas 
.will be thrown open to processors all 
over the state, and the decision would 
be cited as a precedent in fighting 
similar restrictive ordinances across 
the nation. 
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| TTS A CASE 
OF QUALITY: 








| Every case of GREEN SPOT ORANGEADE 
= | CONCENTRATE is a business builder for 
= | you because GREEN SPOT quality, famous 


~ for going on 20 years, makes customers 
“= | buy again. It’s REPEAT SALES that count! 


— GREEN SPOT INC., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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THE ‘EYES’ HAVE IT! 





IN THE NEW CONSUMER 





CONTEST DESIGNED TO STEP-UP MILK SALES 


EALRIGHT brings to the milk business a 

new type of advertising promotion which 
has paid off in increased sales for many kinds 
of packaged foods—“A Prize Contest!” It should 
not only stimulate milk sales but also help to 
make customers more conscious of the im- 
portance of “pouring surface protection” for 
milk bottles. 


In a series of full page advertisements, starting 
in the May 27th issue of COLLIER’S, this pro- 
gram should capture the interest of housewives 
everywhere because it offers valuable prizes for 
little or no effort and challenges their skill in 
recognizing the eyes of favorite movie stars. 


The Eyedentification contest offers consumers 
more than one chance to win. 


In July another set of eyes will be advertised 
and customers of Sealon-user dairies will have 
another chance to compete for a second set of 
prizes. 


After the series of contests is complete a Packard 
Automobile will be awarded to the one submit- 
ting the outstanding entry from all contests. 


2-DOOR SEDAN 


PACKARD 





to be awarded at end of contest series 




















This program is made to order 
for dairies’ local campaigns 


Bottle collars which carry photos, clues, rules 
and official entry blanks are available to dairies 
for door-to-door delivery with the milk. These 

















SEALRIGHT 
SANITARY SERVICE 
for 
Protein 
Ow 




























may also be used as effective “door openers” 
for new accounts. 








An arresting “dairy case” poster has been de- 
signed so that it may be imprinted with the 
dairy’s own trade name and used with a second 
display card carrying pads of official entry 
blanks, in grocery stores and super markets. 
Newspaper mats and radio scripts are also 
ready for your use. 


Here’s a program that’s going to cause a lot of 
comment—and sell a lot of milk—make the 
most of it. Get on the Sealon Band Wagon 
without delay! 
































































PURCHASE KRAFT PLANT 


Lea Foods, Inc., Buys Albert Lea, 
Minn. Dairy Production Unit 

Purchase of the Kraft Foods Com- 
pany of Wisconsin’s Albert Lea, Minn., 
plant by Lea Foods, Inc., of Still- 
water, Minn., has been announced by 
Forrest A. Nutting, president of Lea 
Foods. 

“We plan to continue to manufac- 
ture the same products that have been 
produced in the plant in the past,” 
Nutting said. “Gilmer Moden, who 
has been in charge of the plant for 


Kraft of Wisconsin, becomes general 
manager in charge of the operation.” 


Nutting said that he has been asso- 
ciated with the operation of the Albert 
Lea plant since 1930. “My associates 
in Lea Foods are completely familiar 
with the operations and welcome the 
opportunities that are there.” 


Commenting on the sale of the 
Albert Lea plant, J. I. Christopherson, 
president of the Kraft Foods Company 
of Wisconsin, stated that it has no 
effect on other Kraft operations in 
Minnesota. 


SPECIALTY 
Sauttary 
FITTINGS 





“Forrest A. Nutting, Clayton J, 
Moulton and R. A. Jergenson, the 
principal parties interested in Lea 
Foods, are all men who have beep 
active in the dairy industry for man, 
years,” Mr. Christopherson said. “They 
are well qualified in plant manage. 
ment, manufacture and sale of dairy 
products. I am sure that their opera- 
tion of the plant will continue to main. 
tain it as an important community 
enterprise. . 

“We have appreciated the splendid 
cooperation that has been extended to 
us by suppliers of our raw materials 
and by the citizens and business men 
of Albert Lea. We are confident that 
they will continue to give Lea Foods 
the same consideration.” 


MILKING MACHINE SANITATION 


Klenzade Products Inc., Beloit, Wis- 
consin, is pleased to offer, without cost, 
reprints of a paper “The Sanitarian 
and the Milking Machine” by T. R. 
Enright, Farm Quality Specialist of 
Klenzade Products Inc., Beloit, Wis- 
consin. This article is of direct inter- 
est to milk producers and copies may 
be obtained by milk plant and cream- 
ery managers from the Klenzade Com- 
pany for distribution to their patrons. 


EQUIPMENT OFFICIAL DIES 


George A. Rowland, Sales Manager 
of the Buflovak Equipment Division of 
Blaw-Knox Company, Buffalo, New 
York, died of a heart attack February 
4, 


Mr. Rowland’s career with the com- 
pany covers more than 30 years, begin- 
ning with the Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co. which became a Division 
of the Blaw-Knox Company in 1945. 
His entire career was spent in sales 
work, beginning as a Sales Corres- 
pondent, then Assistant Sales Manager. 
In the latter post, he traveled exten- 
sively in the United States, South 
America, Cuba and Mexico. Twelve 
years ago, he was promoted to Sales 
Manager. 


He was a member of the Buffalo 
Athletic Club, Park Country Club, 


- Sales Executives Club, the American 


Chemical Society, and the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. He was 4 
former president of the Foreign Trade 
Association. 
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SUCCESS STORY: 


,-+ Cherry-Burrell’s new seven-valve fill 
for medium-size dairies with features found 
only in fillers selling for twice its low price 

























Never before has a filler won such wide 

and prompt acceptance in the dairy industry. 
Even though we are not always able to ship 
as fast as the orders come in, medium size 





plant operators want...and are waiting for 
...the “Milwaukee 72” Filler-Capper. 

Production has been stepped up now so 
your wait need not be long. 





Here’s Why! 


The “Milwaukee 72” 
brings you the same advantages 
of superior sanitation, smooth, 
waste-free filling and accurate 
capping formerly available in only 
the larger, more expensive fillers! 
Highly efficient and versatile, the “72” 
can be adapted to a wide vaniety 
of plant, product and operat‘ing conditions, 
Available in two basic types —either 
as a gravity or gravity-vacuum type filler. 
Look at these big filler features: 


@ Uniform Filling to an exact level ...no 
overfilling or dripping on caps. Both gravity 
and gravity vacuum valves are simple, sanitary, 
easy to clean. 


@ smooth Infeed assures trouble-free entry 
of all standard bottle sizes and shapes. 
Constant speed—no jerking—no spilling. 


& Accurate Capping of a wide variety of cover 
and disc type cap sizes and types. 


A fe 


The ‘‘Milwaukee 72"' Handles ALL of These! 


(1) 2-quart rectangular; (2) 2-quart square; (3) 2-quart round; 
(4) quart round; (5) quart cream-top round; (6) pint round; 
(7) quart rectangular; (8) half-pint tall round; (9) quart cream- 
top square; (10) quart square; (11) half-pint squat; (12) quart 
conical paper; (13) half-pint tall square; (14) pint conical paper; 
(15) half-pint conical paper; (16) pint square. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 


€ Improved Sanitation. Open design features 
rounded, free-draining contours. 
steel bow! and valves. 


Stainless 


& “Clean Bowl” Design. An exclusive feature 
made possible through the use of Cherry-Burrell’s 


patented diaphragm type valves. The most sanitary 
filler bowl made! 


a Hand or Conveyor Infeed and Discharge, 
right or left-hand feed. Fits any existing plant layout 
and adaptable to future revisions. Cherry-Burrell Corporation 

Dept. 102, 427 West Randolph Street 


Chicago 6, III. { 
CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 


Send Bulletin on “Milwaukee 72” Filler, 








427 Ww. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, il. BED 6kn:06.656006000006000050000006 eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 
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OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES | c > © | 
, . . AtY . wccccccccccccccccccce one..... RENO. . cc ccccccces 
Teenimiker tt gtewd wmiladdig | | 
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QUESTION NO. 1 — | would appre- 


ciate any information that you can 
give me on considerations that 
should be borne in mind in relation 
to federal marketing orders. We are 
in the midst of hearings at the 
present time and would welcome 
any suggestions that you may have. 


ANSWER NO. | — I list below some 


points which will come up in any 


hearing and 


resultant order which 


must be resolved in the order to avoid 


later disappointments. 


l. 


oy) 


Almost to a dead certainty, prices 
will increase as a result of the 
order. After all, producers don’t 
ask for an order unless they feel 
they're not getting enough money 
under the status quo. 


Many orders limit, and some al- 
most prohibit, milk from “out- 
side” sources coming into a mar- 
keting area, as defined in the 
order. This is usually done by 
providing for outside the market 
milk 


lower classes, and thus automati- 
cally putting 


source being allocated to 


inside producers’ 
milk into class I. The result here 
is to keep market prices for a 
high, to the 
producers’ benefit and at the cost 


market artificially 
of the dealers (or handlers, as 


most orders term dealers). 


The accounting methods used in 


accounting for milk are a very 


important factor. By using the 
“butterfat” method of accounting 
for milk moved through a plant 


different 


and classified, a 


very 





classification can result than if the 


“volume” method used. 
Some one, the re- 
mainder the other method. Which 
one would be most beneficial to 
until all 


terms of the 


were 


orders use 


you cannot be known 


other factors and 


order, etc. are known. 


Order tie-ins with health regula- 
Health reg- 
ulations are sometimes used in an 
(that is, 
health regulations) to keep milk 


tions are important. 


order tie-ins to local 
outside of a specific market, thus 
high  in- 
thus 


helping to maintain 
market 


price. 


classification and 


It is vitally that an 
order provide for some “statute 


necessary 


of limitations” to prevent a mar- 
ket administrator from opening 
up a case, possibly years after the 
dealer thought it closed. 


The powers granted an adminis- 
trator are usually very broad. His 











Jim Kluger, specialist in 
dairy accounting, conducts his 
exclusive column in the “Amer- 
ican Milk Review” each month. 
if you have an accounting 
problem or simply an account- 
ing question write to Mr. Klu- 
ger at Kapleau, Kluger & 
Company, 1414 South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
He'll do his best to give you 
the straight dope. 
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powers are pretty standard in all 
orders, and not much can be done 
about it, but dealers had _ better 
be aware of them, both the spe. 
cific powers and more so the im- 
plied powers. 


The methods of price determina- 
tion vary considerably, and con- 
siderable thought and evidence 
must be presented at a hearing, 
especially for class I prices. Class 
I prices may be artificially peg- 
ged at certain levels, they may be 
based on butter values, they may 
be the 
formula using many income and 


result of a complicated 
cost, supply and demand factors. 


Lower class prices are usually 
based on prevailing month by 
month market prices for finished 
products and so _ usually they 
fairly reflect supply and demand 


for lower class products. 


Location differentials set up in 
the orders or proposed orders are 
supposed to compensate for mov- 
ing milk to a market from coun- 
try plants, or at least, from out- 
lying plants. Sometimes they do 
and sometimes they don’t. Deal- 
ers must be alert to make sure 
whatever such differentials are in- 
corporated are fair, and reason- 
able. Also, location and place dif- 
ferentials have a habit of becom- 
ing fixed in an order through us- 
age. 

Butterfat differentials are impor- 
tant. These buttertat differentials 
are of two kinds usually. First, 


(Please turn to Page 67) 
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ESTABLISHED 


sit 












The 
PURITY 
Standard Weigh Can 

in position over inlet cover 
of Receiving Vat. Any 
dumping position 

esired. 














The inc xPensive 

PURITY “Mono” 
Weizhing and Receiving 
Unit, showing automatic 
dumping valve and pump 
which eliminates the 
necessity of the extra 
receiving vat. 
Just right for the 
small plant. 
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1873 - NEARLY EIGHTY YEARS OF HONEST EQUIPMENT 





CATTARAUGUS 
Nested high in the lovely 
foothills of the Alleghen- 
ies, the contented, thrifty 
PURITY workers thiive 
and prosper, many of them 
living in the same block 
with the clean, quiet jac- 
tory. Home-owners and 
home lovers — three gen- 
erations often ply their 
skill side by side. 











VERY day, rain or shine, the rush hour 
strikes in the morning. 
Processions of farmers’ trucks and wagons- 
and rows of cans on the conveyors — each to be 
sampled, dumped and weighed correctly—all “while 
you hesitate.” 
And it’s just too bad for you if you don’t 
have the right equipment. 
Receiving room work is just like any other- 
“done right it brings honey; done wrong it brings 
stings.” Why worry along with outmoded, make- 
shift tools, when new PURITY receiving room 
equipment is so exactly what you need? 
The PURITY Receiving Room Equipment 
shown on this page is built all of stainless steel to 
plans approved by health boards. All seams elec- 
trically welded, ground and polished to a mirror 
finish; and rounded corners make for easy cleaning. 
We fabricate these and other pieces, especially to 
your requirements. For a very few dollars more, 
you may have exactly what you need—a perfect fit. 
And a perfect fit means dollars to you. 
Modernizing does not “cost” you money — 
it pays you money. New PURITY equipment will 
write off its own cost in no time at all. Fewer mistakes, 
fewer headaches, less labor, satisfied patrons, more 
business —- you know the story. Better investigate. 
PURITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OAKES & BURGER CO., INC., Sole Distributors 
CATTARAUGUS, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 




















Within recent years 


several types of milk 


Cuchusive 
level control appara- 
fratahe tus have been intro- 


duced into the dairy 
business. These are 

made to fit into vats, 
tanks, cooler troughs and various othe1 
pieces of equipment for the specific 
purpose of maintaining certain prod- 
uct levels. In most cases these con- 
trols are attached to and operate a 
pump motor. In some instances these 
controls may be arranged to cut off 
a pump when a vat or tank has been 
completely filled; in other cases the 
installation may include the high and 
low level control which starts the 
pump when the milk recedes to a 
certain level in a vat or tank and stops 
it again when the higher level is 
reached. 

These automatic controls are a great 
convenience to the operator and pro- 
vide a very definite economy from the 
standpoint of almost complete preven- 
tion of product losses due to overflow- 
ing tanks, cooler troughs, and other 
pieces of equipment. 

Unless some method is provided to 
control automatically the operation of 
pumps, overflow and losses of product 
are inevitable at times in even the 
most efficiently managed operation. 
After many vears of milk plant man- 
agement and operation both with and 
without automatic milk level control 
apparatus on various pieces of equip- 
ment, the writer is of the firm beliet 
that such equipment pays for itself in 
short time by its ability to minimize 


the loss of product. 


In recent years one story milk plants 
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By E. L. FOUTS 


have been gaining in popularity as 
contrasted to the two or more story 
plants which were quite popular some 
years ago. By the older plan milk was 
received on the first floor and elevated 
by pumps to the second floor where 
it was pasteurized and then either 
pumped over the cooler on the second 
floor to flow by gravity to the bottling 
equipment on the first floor, or per- 
mitted to flow directly to a surface 
cooler on the lower level and then by 
gravity on into the bottle filling ma- 
chine. The more recent plan accom- 
plishes all of these operations on one 
floor which, according to many who 


have given considerable thought to 





Photograph courtesy Tri-Clover Machine Co 


this plan, has numerous advantages, 
The one floor plan of necessity requires 
the use of more pumping operations 
to conduct the milk, since the upper 
level does not so easily permit th 
gravity flow system. Also, in this sam 
plan many milk plants are doing away 
with the elevated cooler which per- 
mitted the flow of milk by gravity into 
the bottle filler. 

These changes have necessitated 
the pumping of milk from a trough 
or accumulator at the bottom of 
the cooler into the bottle filler. Th 
use of milk level control apparatus is 
very essential here to govern the flow 


of milk to the cooler by stopping and 


Photograph courtesy Waukesha Foundry Co. 


To be satisfactory for service in the dairy industry a pump must be completely sanitary. 
Manufacturers have, therefore, designed their pumps with an eye to easy dismantling. 
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AMERICAN STORES COMPANY .. . BEATRICE FOODS COMPANY ... CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


DILBERT BROS. . . . FAIRMONT FOODS COMPANY . . . THE KROGER COMPANY 


LAND O' LAKES CREAMERIES . . . JEWEL FOOD STORES .. . H. ©. BOHACK COMPANY, INC 
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starting the pump as the level of milk 
in the trough at the bottom of the 
cooler requires it. 

The necessity of pumping milk, then 
from this cooler trough, which is below 
the level of the supply tank on the 
milk bottler, means that some type of 
level control should be put on the milk 
supply tank on the bottler to keep it 
from overflowing. A float valve type 
control has been used with complete 
satisfaction with the gravity flow prin- 
ciple using an elevated cooler. It is 
not satisfactory, however, in installa- 
tions where the milk is pumped into 
the supply tank of the bottler. It is 
true that the float control will cut off 
the flow of milk, but it does not cut 
off the pump, therefore, when the float 
valve is closed and the pump is still 
running, the milk is being subjected 
to very definite danger of churning 
which in all probability will result in 
some degree of cream plug on the 
bottled product. The electric level 
control eliminates this difficulty by 
maintaining the correct level of milk in 
the bottler by means of stopping and 


starting the pump as the milk is re- 





EVAPORATOR 


Vii a ~~ 


quired to meet the needs of the bot- 


tling operation. 


The milk level controls are very 
dependable and last for many years of 
good service. The parts which are in 
contact with the milk are entirely 
sanitary and are very simple to clean 
and sterilize. 


The above mentioned milk level 
control for the supply tank of the bot- 
tling machine is not available on any 
of the milk bottling equipment as it 
comes from the factory. The one de- 
scribed was made and mounted on 
the cover of the milk supply tank of 
the bottler at very small expense. 


Multiple Pumping of Milk 


With the change from multiple story 
milk plants to one floor plants it has 
become necessary in some instances to 
utilize pumps to a greater extent than 
was necessary as in some of the setups 
previously used. It has been the ex- 
perience of the writer that one level 
installations, in which it may be nec- 
essary to pump milk as many as three 
times, are entirely satisfactory. It has 


been found that if properly operated 








this system is capable of producing 
bottled milk free of defects as related 
to any abuse that might be given the 
milk due to excessive pumping. It has 
long been known that milk or cream 
suffers a minimum of injury caused by 
pumping when it is either hot or cold, 
It is during the time that milk or cream 
is at such a temperature that the but. 
terfat is partially liquid and partialh 
solidified that the danger of churning 
is accentuated. 


This means, of course, that it js 
quite safe to pump milk just after it 
has been milked, at which time the fat 
is in a completely liquid condition. It 
is also safe to pump milk after it has 
stood for a considerable period of time 
in the cold room at temperatures in 
the neighborhood of 40°F., at which 
time the fat is largely in the solid form 
The danger point comes when milk is 
being pumped at a temperature some- 
where within the range of 100° to 
125°F. If the milk is cold and has 
just been warmed to a_ temperature 
within the range indicated, this means 
that theoretically the fat should all be 
in a liquid state, but actually it has 


(Please turn to Page 74 


FAW MILK SUPPLY 
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Proper application of sanitary centrifugal pumps of dairy opera- 
tion is shown in this drawing. Dr. Fouts points out that pump- 
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Photograph courtesy Tri-Clover Machine Co. 


ing milk as many as three times in a one level installation is com- 
pletely satisfactory. Milk should be either hot or cold when pumped. 
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With Pikes Peak as a background, the IXL Dairy stands out 
dramatically—an ultra-modern, all-paper plant. IXL, under the 
management of True Adams, is famous throughout Colorado 
for quality of its products and the completeness of its service. 


‘Gort MRS. wana : 


. COLORADO SPRINGS= 


“Our Pure-Pak operation,” states True Adams, 
; : Attractive Mrs. Art Mosely and her little daughter, 
eee Colorado dairyman and manages of IXL Terry and friend Carol, of Colorado Springs find 


i “effici i ire- IXL products well worth discussing with George A. 
™ nae ccaney a oe ee Polster, one of IXL Dairy’s Route-Salesmen. 


ments. We serve all of Eastern and Southern 
Colorado, using 17 trucks to handle 2000 retail . nite 
and 300 wholesale stops, on a E.O.D. basis. IXL eo inal. 
was the first all-paper dairy in Colorado, and our and Pasteurized Milk; 
‘Junior’, installed for that Ee sg phomoy se 
’ purpose in 1946, sti ping Cream; ‘Half and 
runs practically as good as new.” Half”; Buttermilk; Choco- 
late Drink; and Orange 
Drink in Pure-Pak single- 
service containers—note the 
attractive carton design 


Pure-Pak Containers are guaranteed emphasizing the dairy’s 
by Good Housekeeping well known trade-mark. 





Seeeunaeanaa see ewe ea aeenanaeeecacane MAIL THIS COUPON See SO SO SSS SSS SHS ene aeeaeaa 
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When It Pours, 


F ' Pure-Pak Division—Ex-Cell-O Corporation ... {3\, ... Detroit 32 
It s Pure! PLEASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON: 
(_] Milk-Packaging Machine . . . Model [_] Electro-Pure Pasteurizer......... Model 


[_] Semi-Auto. Ice Cream Pkg. Machine {_] Fully-Auto. Ice Cream Pkg. Mach... . Model___. 
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Your bottles fade /7 better 


Adopt Handi-Squares and 
increase your storage and 
delivery capacity up to 50% 
without adding a building, 
or buying a truck. Your 
grocers can handle up to 
50% more milk without 
adding extra space. And 
your home customers like 
Handi-Squares because 
they save so much refrig- 
erator space and are so 
easily handled. 


Make each bottle a ‘talking 
salesman” for your dairy 
with colorful ACL designs 
Use this advertising on your 
bottles to promote your 
dairy, other products or 
community health and 
safety programs. Our artists 
are ready to help you 
express your ideas in at- 
tractive ACL on your bottles. 


TUMBLERS FOR TALL TALL HANDI- HANDI- 
DAIRY PRODUCTS ROUND SQUARE ROUND SQUARE 
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ecause of what happens nere 


RAW MATERIAL CONTROL .. . stronger 
bottles for you begin with our scientific 
selection of the best basic ingredients, care- 
fully chosen at their source. 










































fend FOR wate 


WEIGHING AND MIXING CONTROL... 
modern, automatic machines accurately 
weigh and mix the basic materials that make 
up the glass batch for Duraglas bottles. 


FORMING AND ANNEALING CONTROL 

..advanced bottle-forming machines meas- 
ure a precise “gob” of hot glass, mold it and 
anneal it to rigid time and temperature 
standards. Result? Uniform bottles of uni- 
form strength! 


IMPACT RESISTANCE CONTROL. 

regular intervals bottles are pulled from the 
production line, bumped and banged in 
actual-use manner to test impact resistance. 


TEMPERATURE CHANGE CONTROL.. 
hot and cold-water plunges are made at reg- 
ularinterva!sto test thermal shockresistance. 


THESE AND OTHER TESTS KEEP DURAGLAS 
BOTTLES AT TOP “TAKE IT” LEVELS. Your 


° oe be 
operation benefits from the down-to-earth 
economy that only sky-high quality in re- TESTING BOTTLE STRENGTH a at + the anaes Cceticn— baile are 


turnable bottles provides. From half-pints to struck with measured violence on the “Pendulum Impacter.” 





gallon jugs, it pays you to buy Duraglas 
bottles. 





DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY. A fully 
staffed branch office is near you. Contact 
them for everything from bottles to cases. 


TRADE MAR MEG. vs. Pat OFF 





OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 









DAIRY FROGUCTS JARS TWO-QUARTS 
ROUND SQUARE ROUND SQUARE 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
month in the “Review”. Questions 


should be addressed to either 
Dr. White or Dr. Holland, De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


gS 
Milk Coagulation in Cooking 


QUESTION — We have had a few 
complaints that our milk curdles 
when used for cooking, especially 
our homogenized milk. Our product 
is of good quality and we have no 
trouble with sour milk. Can you 
tell us what causes this and what 
we can do about it? 


J. M. C., Pennsylvania 


ANSWER — It is not uncommon to 
have milk coagulate in the cooking of 
foods in which milk is an important 
ingredient. The housewife usually 
blames the milk and complaints result. 
The dealer must handle these with 
tact. 

There are a number of causes of 
curdling and some of these are: tem- 
perature and length of time of heat- 
ing, rate of heating, acidity, and the 
composition of the milk salts. 


The higher the temperature and the 
longer the time of heating, the more 
likely milk is to curdle. Fresh, sweet 
milk alone will curdle when held at 
the boiling point for 5-8 hours. This 


time may be shortened considerably 
when things are added to the milk. 
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If milk is to be mixed with things 
that increase the danger of curdling, 
the rate of heating becomes impor- 
tant. 
lation if milk is heated slowly. This 


There is less danger of coagu- 


slow heating apparently imparts a 
stabilizing effect resembling the fore- 
warming in the manufacture of evapo- 
rated milk. 

The effect of acidity needs little 
explanation. 
the acidity, the lower is the tempera- 
ture at which coagulation takes place. 


In general, the higher 


The materials with which the milk is 
mixed must be considered as well as 
the milk itself. These materials, such 
as flour, may vary widely in composi- 
tion from batch to batch, sometimes 
producing a curdled product and 
sometimes not. The consumer will 
generally consider that the milk is at 
fault in case a curd is formed and the 
dealer is in trouble. 


The normal salts of milk as well as 
those added in cooking play an impor- 
tant part in heat coagulation. Heavily 
salted foods, such as escalloped pota- 
toes, will generally show curd forma- 
tion. The addition of small amounts 
of disodium phosphate or sodium cit- 
rate will often assist in preventing 
excessive heat coagulation. Bicarbon- 
ate of soda is sometimes added in 
making tomato soup. 


Homogenization of milk tends to de- 
crease its heat stability and has always 
given trouble. The same corrective 
measures that apply to normal milk 
apply to homogenized milk but are 


generally less effective. 


To conclude, the dealer can often 
give the customer little more than an 
explanation for the troubles she is 











experiencing, but a sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the problem will go farther 
toward cementing good-will than sim- 


ply a denial that the milk is at fault, 


Types of Bacteria and Their Sources 


QUESTION —! am having good 
results with the thermoduric counts 
on producers’ milk. | would like to 
know more about the types found 
and what they pertain to. 


Most of our bacteria which sur- 
vive are fine bacteria of the Cocci 
family. A few tubes have spread 
ing colonies which | am sure is not 
contamination. | know thermoduric 
organisms are spore and nonspore- 
formers. Have you any information 
whether the spreading comes from 
milk cans, dirty utensils, or milking 
machines? 

B. W., New York 


ANSWER — It is common practice in 
milk plants where high thermoduric 
counts are experienced to make a diag- 
nosis of the sources of the trouble- 
some organisms. These sources have 
been placed in three general cate- 
dirty 
poor cooling. In addition to these, the 


gories: utensils, mastitis, and 
dirty utensil category has been broken 
down to various specific things, such 
as: dirty milking machines, dirty pipe 
lines, dirty milk hoses, ete. We would 
question whether most of these classi- 
fications have any validity. 


It is to be expected that most of the 
organisms that you find in making a 
thermoduric count will be cocci. Many 
not killed by pas- 


teurization and we expect some of the 


staphylococci are 


(Please turn to Page 85) 
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at lower cost 










































THREE REALLY NEW GENERAL CLEANERS GIVE 
YOU “DYNAMIC CLEANING POWER”! 


Yes, here’s the revolutionary new kind of cleaning performance 


SERVICES 
> 7 4 
> ‘Ss, 

Mm "Yeing pv®™ 






CALL YOUR DIVERSEY D-MAN TODAY 
He's prepared to give you expert ; : 
advice on all your sanitation and insect you hoped would come . . . so radically improved . . . so vastly 


ae superior that you must see it to believe it! And, just what makes 
these new Diversey cleaners so outstanding? We call it‘‘ Dynamic 
THE D IVERSEY CORPORATION Cleaning Power’! Only Diversey has it! It’s a revolutionary new 
1820 Roscoe Street * Chicago 13, III. approach to the formulation of industrial type cleaners! 
In Canada: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd. Investigate new Diversey D-Luxe, Divoluxe and Diflex today. 
a eceeeaeainiae Let your Diversey D-Man show you the amazing difference 
‘‘Dynamic Cleaning Power’ makes . . . see the difference on your 
own equipment! No obligation! Call or write now! 
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Effective and Economical Cleaning 


By JOHN R. PERRY 


National Dairy Products Company, Inc. 


The Dairv Indus- 


Cvilhesies try distributes prod- 
ucts which are so 

fealihe essential that it is 
important they be 

available to every- 

one. Because of this 

it does everything 

possible both to have them of ex- 
cellent quality and to make them 
available at reasonable prices. The 
consummation of these two objectives 
requires expensive equipment and 
buildings, constructive economy and 
efficiency in plant operation, as well 
as specialized knowledge and skillfui 
management. In its effort to continu- 
ally improve the quality of dairy prod 
ucts and, nevertheless, to continue to 
sell them at reasonable prices, the 
Dairy Industry engages in a never- 
ending effort to uncover new  pro- 
cedures which enhance quality and 
installs new equipment which reduces 


plant costs 


The cleaning operation is one of 
the two most important operations in 
the dairy plant and significantly af- 
fects both the quality of the product 
and plant costs. Although good clean- 
ing has been accomplished by the 
Dairv Industry, it has generally been 
obtained by dint of hard and often dis- 
tasteful labor and at great expense. 
Several years ago, at the instance of 
Sealtest, the writer made a searching 
study of the cleaning operation. The 
study disclosed that for the most part 
only primitive fundamental facilities 
and crude cleaning equipment, such 
as the pail, the nondescript brush and 
the wasteful free-running hose, were 
generally used. This study showed 


that if plants had proper fundamental 
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facilities, such as a satisfactory heated- 
water system, adequate water pres- 
sure, proper cleaning compounds, as 
well as cleaning equipment adapted 
for the cleaning operation, not only 
could effective cleaning be accom- 
plished but substantial savings could 
be made in time, water, fuel, cleaning 
supplies and effort. This study also 
showed that if proper cleaning equip- 
ment were used, much of the costly 
abuse of processing equipment and 
plant, as well as high maintenance 


costs, could be eliminated. 


To make possible an effective, effi- 
cient and economical cleaning opera 
tion, fundamental facilities were de- 
termined and a number of special 
devices specifically adapted for clean- 
ing in dairy and ice cream plants were 
designed which have been designated 
as New Cleaning Aids. These funda- 
mental facilities and special devices 
have also been found very helpful in 
many kinds of food plants. 


Fundamental Facilities Needed 
Rinse water at the proper temper- 


ature is very important in the cleaning 





operation and yet many plants do not 
have the proper facilities to supply 
such rinse water. Experience has 
shown that rinse water with a temper- 
ature of 115°F. is desirable in the 
cleaning operation. This temperature 
is high enough to move butterfat sat- 
isfactorily, will not “fry on” the coagu- 
able portions of milk, and can_ be 
tolerated by the hands. 


In many plants rinse water is ob- 
tained by mixing steam and cold wate: 
just before it enters the hoses. This 
method is eminently unsatisfactory and 
seldom supplies rinse water of proper 
temperature. Moreover, it is virtually 
impossible to “temper” water properly 
in this way and there is always the 
possibility of steam or too hot water 
coming out of the hose so that the 
operator stands a chance of being 


severely burned. 


To supply rinse water at the proper 
temperature, first of all, a proper Hot 
Water Cenerator is needed. This Hot 
Water Generator should be equipped 
with a reliable and sensitive thermo- 
static control. A Hot Water Generator 


OUTLET 


Cutaway illustration of a reservoir type of hot water gencrator showing coil through 
which steam indirectly raises the temperature of the water in the reservoir. 
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of the :cservoir type using an indirect 
heating coil has been found to give 
good results. 


Where practical, the Hot Water 
Generator should be located near to 
the boilers so that the operating engi- 
neer may have ready access to it and 
also so that short steam and conden- 
sate lines can be used to minimize 
the high radiation loss which results 
from carrying steam and high tem- 
perature water in pipe lines. 

In some cases it is practical to have 
the Hot Water Generator deliver water 
at such a temperature that when it 
leaves the hoses it will have a tem- 
perature of 115°F. However, even 
where this is practical, it is sometimes 
desired to use water with various tem- 
peratures and vet not have more than 
one Hot Water Generator. It is not 
only possible but practical to do this 
as will be explained farther on. 

Where it is desired to obtain water 
with differing temperatures from the 
same Hot Water Generator, or where 
water with a temperature of 115°F. 
must be used at a distance from the 
Hot Water Generator, it is desirable 
to install one or more Tempering 
Valves. The Tempering Valve blends 
hot and cold water and delivers wate 
with a predetermined temperature 
Where a Tempering Valve is used, it 
is possible, for example, to have a Hot 
Water Generator deliver water with a 
temperature of 160°F. The Temper- 
ing Valve will blend this with cold 
water so that it may deliver water with 
a temperature of 115°F. The water 
with a temperature of 160°F. may be 
carried to places where needed by 
cutting in with another pipe on the 
line leading from the Hot Water Gen- 
erator to the Tempering Valve. 


Although it is desirable to have the 
Hot Water Generator close to the 
boilers, it is preferable to have the 
Tempering Valve close to the part of 
the plant where the Tempered Wate: 
will be used in order to minimize 
temperature lag. In the case of a smali 
plant, one Tempering Valve may be 
all that is needed, whereas, in the case 
of a large plant, several Tempering 
Valves may be found to be necessary. 

If water with more than two tem- 
peratures is desired from the same Hot 
Water Generator, it can be obtained 
by using Tempering Valves which 
deliver water at various temperatures. 
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Pressure Regulator, Strainer and Pressure 
Gauge are shown above. As water passes 
through this assembly its pressure is re- 
duced to the pressure desired. Temper- 
ing valve, shown at right, automatically 
mixes hot and cold water. Hot water 
from generator enters through inlet at 
right, tempered water leaves through 
outlet at top. Thermostatic control is 
located just above inlet. 


Hence, for example, it is possible to 
have water delivered direct from the 
Hot Water Generator with a tempera- 
ture of 160°F., through one Temper- 
ing Valve with a temperature of 
115°F. and through a second Temper- 
ing Valve with a temperature of 
140°F. 

Since it is desirable that only water 
with a correct temperature be used 
for rinsing, it is practical and desirable 
to run only one water supply line, 
carrying water with a temperature of 
115°F., to each Water Station. Doing 
this puts the control of the temperature 
of the rinse water in the hands of 
management, saves time otherwise ex- 
pended in tempering, reduces the 
amount of pipe needed and eliminates 
any danger of operators being burned 
by the rinse water. This system has 
now been in use for several vears in 
a number of plants and has worked 
out satisfactorily. 

In most existing plants two pipe 
lines run to each Water Station. One 
of these lines can be used to carry the 








Tempered Water and the other can 
be rendered inactive or removed. 
While a sufficiency of rinse water 
at adequate pressure is imperative 
in a considerable number of plants 
there is not enough water and _ the 
pressure is too low at some or all of 
the Water Stations. In others there 
is altogether too much water at too 
high a pressure at some or all of the 
Water Stations. These conditions make 
satisfactory rinsing difficult, in some 
cases requiring unnecessary time and 
effort and in others causing a great 


waste of water and fuel. 


To insure good rinsing, there should 
be a sufficient quantity of water at 
the proper pressure at each Water 
Station. This means that the pressure 
of the water where it enters the plant 
should be sufficiently great and that 
the supply lines running through the 
plant should be large enough. It also 
means that there preferably should be 
a Pressure Regulating Valve at each 


(Please turn to Page 76) 








- ++ FASTER BOTTLING 


+--+ MORE CASES PER HOUR 
-»+ LESS COST PER CASE 


Single capping, simple mechanism and pre- 
formed caps make Dacro P-38 operation fast and 
trouble-free. There are few stops and no long 
delays. But savings in time do not end at the 
capper. With faster operation on the bottling 





line, attendant operations go faster, too. Time is 
saved in pasteurizing, bottle washing, cold room, 
loading, etc. All these savings in time add up to 
a big reduction in total operating cost. 
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Extra Profit 












If you are not using the Dacro 





P-38 Cap, extra profits are slip- 
ping through your fingers. We know this to be a 
fact because we have demonstrated it in dairy 
after dairy. 

Accurate stop-watch performance studies have 
been made in dairies both before and after the 
installation of the Dacro P-38 Cap. In every one 
the results have been the same... faster production 
. practically no delays ... more cases per hour 


. and lower cost per case. In fact, the savings 


Fab pos / Aluminum DACRO Cap 


Everybody likes the Dacro Aluminum 
Cap. It fits the bottle top snugly . 
it is so easy to take off. And it snaps back 
on just as easily to make a really de- 
pendable re-seal. 
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sells at a lower price. It saves money on 
caps every day you operate. 


are so amazing that it is hard to believe them 
until you see the actual figures. 

Why not let a Dacro Representative show you 
some of these performance studies? If you wish, 
he will also arrange for a study of your own op- 
eration. Then you can see for yourself how 
much more profit you might be making with 
Dacro P-38. 

A phone call, wire or letter will bring a Dacro 
Representative to your office at a time which 


suits your convenience. 






.. yet 



























































They Need It In 
Their Business 


By NORMAN MYRICK 








ONDER WHAT IT FEELS like to pick out a good 

V¢ one and watch it rise and rise and rise up into 

oblivion; watch the fielders go back to the fence 

in a brave, futile effort to get it. Wonder what it feels 

like to put your back into a fast one when the bases are 

loaded, watch it nick the corner and hear the umpire bark 
that wonderful word. 

Wonder if the Red Sox will really do it this year or 
if anybody will ever win thirty again. Wonder if Old 
Man Trouble will dog the Yankees this year and how many 
more springs will find gallant Luke Appling out there in 
Comisky Park. 

Wondered, too, what ball players think of milk. Won- 
dered for a long time and finally decided to ask one of 
them. We asked Johnny Groth, Detroit's great rookie of 
"49. We asked him because he’s young Mr. Baseball, 
strong and competent and fine. We asked him because JOHNNY GROTH 
he hit .293 his first year in the big time, because he 
drove in 73 runs and hit for the grand circuit eleven 
times. We asked him and this is what he said 


‘I signed with Detroit in 1946. My first vear I played 
with Williamsport in the class A Eastern League, hit .319 


10 home runs and drove in 78 runs. 


“I played for Buffalo of the International League it 
1948, hit .340, drove in 97 runs and hit 30 home runs 
Last year for Detroit I hit .293, drove in 73 runs and hit ' 


11 home runs. 








Herv 

“T enjoy milk and find it very nourishing. With every bottle 
meal I drink at least two glasses of milk and for extra be 

Mas St { 

energy I always have a bottle of milk before game time ie 

: Impr¢ 

Makes is feel good, doesn't it, to see the hampion meth 
among champions. Makes you feel good to know that the 

; hay by TI 

things that are good will endure, that quality will find ‘lk 
its way to the top. = 

a worth 

Three big leaguers and they’re all good. Me! serve 

Parnell, Boston’s superb twenty-five game winner, mod 

and Ken Raffensberger, top thrower for the € 

Cincinnati Reds look as though they had found auton 

the magic elixer in that bottle of milk. Sox will ° 

count heavily on Parnell in their penant drive Precis 

= sient 
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finest Milk Bottles by THATCHER GLASS 

hit Year after year, ever since 1884 when Dr. ducing more and better glass milk bottles at 

Hervey D. Thatcher invented the first glass milk lowest cost. That is why Thatcher milk bottles 

bottle, the name Thatcher has signified the very are tougher, more uniform, better designed, and 

best glass milk bottles. A continuous parade of give more round trips. | 
| improvements in equipment, manufacturing 
ror methods, and laboratory tests has been developed 


+ the ' 
by Thatcher to produce stronger and better glass your service—backed by more than 65 years of 


find s 
milk bottles. complete experience in milk bottle manufactur- 
Today, Thatcher has over $15,000,000 ing. The finest and most economical glass con- 
worth of improved glass-making facilities to _ tainers for your milk plant are made by Thatcher. 


very 
xtra 
me.” 

Whatever type milk bottle is best for your | 
plant, Thatcher engineers and facilities are at 





serve the dairy industry . . . the world’s most 
modern glass furnaces . . . the most efficient THA T ¢C H E ad G L A Ss 5 
automatic bottle making machines . . . finest 
precision temperature controls . . . latest MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


scientific testing equipment—all devoted to pro- Elmira, N. Y. 

















JAMESTOWN PAPERS PLEASE COPY 


About the best advice we can pass 
on to the people of Jamestown, New 
York as they consider the question 
of a municipal milk plant is the story 
of two government hospitals in Boston. 


The army is closing down a thou- 
sand bed hospital in Waltham, a town 
just outside of the city. This is a 
modern hospital built less than a dec- 
ade ago. It is a beautiful building. 
The army is closing it down because 
they do not need it. On the other 
side of the city, contractors are hard 
at work laying the foundations for a 
new multi-million dollar hospital for 
the Veterans Administration. 


A municipal milk plant, so they say, 
will be able to sell milk for 2 cents 
less than private concerns. 


& 
Let the Chips Fall 


AST MONTH we wrote urging 

dairymen to stand up and be 

counted. This month we have 
had the privilege of presenting in our 
Portrait Of A Dairyman, one who 
does. 

Ariel C. Merrill, Vice-President and 
General Manager of Clover Leaf 
Dairy in Salt Lake City has had a 
distinguished career in the dairy in- 
dustry. As a teacher at Utah’s State 
agricultural college and as the chief 
executive of a solid milk business he 
has a unique opportunity to combine 
the theoretical and the practical. His 
record bespeaks the success of this 
synthesis. 

The characteristic of Mr. Merrill's 
that we admire most, however, is his 
willingness to let people know where 
he stands and why. In an era when 
the high powered press representative 
and the public relations expert are 
the guiding lights in what to say and 
when to say it, one gets a thrill out 
of reading “I am as diametrically and 
completely opposed to governmental 
regulation of the milk business as I 
am to governmental regulation of free 
speech, the press, or a man’s right to 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING .. 


worship as he sees fit.” And again, 
“It seems to me that a good way to 
reduce taxes would be to discontinue 
demanding additional services from 
the government. A good place to start 
is in our own back yard.” 


The dairy industry and the nation 


can use all of this kind of independent 
thinking that can be found. If we 
may take Mr. Merrill’s observation on 
quality control and apply it to society 
in general, “Most of us may not 
achieve the desired end, but the way 
to the end is clear.” As long as there 
are men of Mr. Merrill’s caliber who 
are willing to stand up and be counted 
we cannot rule out the possibility of 
achieving the end desired. 


* 

The ADA Moves Ahead 

HE ACTION of the delegates to 

the annual convention of the 

American Dairy Association have 
done an extremely commendable and 
stirring thing in voting to step up their 
selling program. 

Repudiating government help and 
price supports as the way out of the 
dilemma caused by a seven billion 
pound surplus, the men who man the 
milk pails have put théir own should- 
ers to the wheel. This is more like it. 

People are pretty delicately bal- 
anced creations where the mind is 
concerned. The line between the ap- 
parently easy way and the possibly 
hard way is never very distinct. A 
federal price support program that 
automatically takes care of the sur- 
plus is an attractive proposition until 
the price is added up. Self taxation 
and the energetic application of ones 
own time and effort are less inviting. 
It is only when the true cost in tan- 
gible and intangible possessions is 
readily demonstrated that the hard 
way becomes, obviously, the best way. 

But now that dairymen have faced 
up to the realities of the situation, the 
hard way is not as difficult as it 
seemed at first glance. Seven billion 
pounds of surplus milk is a great deal 
of milk taken all at once. If, however, 






it is broken down into workable units 
it does not appear at all terrifying ~ 
An extra pint of milk per family pe; 
month, a quarter of a pound of butter. 
a pint of ice cream. As Colonel Castle 
said, these quotas are neither difficult 
nor impossible. We believe that they 
can be achieved. 


* 
Price Wars and Disasters 

N HIS ADDRESS at the convention 

of New England milk dealers held 

last month in Boston, T. Kline 
Hamilton, President of the Milk In. 
dustry Foundation put his finger on 
a sore spot. Mr. Hamilton said, among 
other things, that the industry needed 
a sound marketing program. A few 
minutes after Mr. Hamilton’s speech, 
Edward O. Mather, Dellwood Dairies 
of Yonkers, New York gave eloquent 
testimony to the urgency of Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s contention. 


The great New York market, largest 
in the world, is demoralized. It is 
demoralized due to a combination of 
political attack and price war. From 
a sound financial basis it has been 
reduced to a point where dealers 
are suffering staggering losses. The 
very competition that the politicians 
charged the big companies with 
strangling is dying under the malig- 
nant grip of a bitter and economically 
unjustified price war. What the result 
will be no man dare predict. 





There is a lesson here, a lesson that 
is being paid for in bitterness and 
financial ruin. “Don't let it happen 
here,” Mr. Mather told his Boston 
audience. It is sound advice that 
could be taken to heart far beyond 
the city limits of The Hub. As the 
markets become more competitive the 
temptation to cut prices to maintain 
volume will become more pressing. 
The New York disease should point 
up the folly of such action. With the 
money they have Jost in the price 
war, New York milk dealers could 
have put on the greatest food selling 


campaign the city ever saw. It is nol 





only tragic, it is stupid. 
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SANITARY PUMPS 
Avoid Butterfat Breakdown and Loss ... Will Not Disturb 
Cream Line... Protect Milk Quality and Profits 


Take apart a Waukesha Pump 
after a day’s use and you'll find 
it surprisingly free of butterfat! 


Owners know they have less 
“buttering up” inside a Wau- 
kesha Pump — and practically no 
breakdown of fat globules. (Lab- 
oratory tests confirm this.) 


Think what this means to milk quality protec- 
tion. You can expect the same richness, the 
same butterfat and cream content in your 
holding tank and processing that you get 
originally in your receiving tank. You're not 
rinsing valuable fats down the drain. That's 
why the Waukesha Sanitary Pump is so im- 
portant to dairy profits. The Positive Displace- 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 









ment principle of operation, with its Twin Blade 
Impellers, produces smooth, even flow at all 
times, without churning, aerating recirculating 
or agitating the milk. 


Ask your jobber about many other features of 
the Waukesha Pump — easier cleaning, greater 
sanitation, longer life under hard use. Or write 
direct for details. 


i 100 % 
Y[isusbostia s**'22** 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 
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Like the spokes of a mighty wheel symmetrical fields radiate from 
the hub that is the city of Nahalal. Settlers own their own homes, 





livestock and tools, but the land belongs to the Jewish people 
and is rented out to the farmers. Nahalal was founded in 1921, 





ISRAEL — Land in Transition 





In the historic land of 





The birth of a nation is always a time of turmoil. New forces, 
new ideas come into the great crucible of world experience. 


Nazareth and Galilee the world’s 
newest nation struggles with a multitude of problems. This is the 
story of the dairy industry in that ancient land that is standing 
once again as a sovereign among sovereigns. 








By ERNEST STOCK 


SRAEL, A LAND once known for 
| the milk that owed in it, in 1950 

is desperately trying to provide a 
bare minimum of the precious white 
liquid to its growing population. It 
is a population that is growing in 
more ways than one: in numbers - 
immigrants are still coming at the 
rate of 20,000 a month 
the average age being among the low- 
est in the world. 


and in size, 


Those responsible for the country’s 


food supply are aware that there is 
no substitute for fresh milk, both for 
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the undernourished newcomers and 
for the youngsters. Under the ration- 
ing scheme, infants under two get the 
highest priority: a pint a day. In the 
same category are the sick in hos- 
pital, pregnant mothers, and_ those 
over 65. Next, with a daily ration of 
350 grams (about 3/5 pint) come all 
children between 2 and 18. What’s 
left goes to the adults. It amounts 
to about 125 grams (4 pint) per per- 


son per day. 


Milch cows are now being imported 


in large quantities, but even the pres- 


ent rate of import $.000-5.000 

year — is just barely enough to keep 
up the rate of distribution as_ th 
population increases. The first several 
hundred head of a consignment of 
3,000 cows bought by a_ purchasing 
mission in the States has just arrived 
There was a fairly high casualty rat 
in the shipment, but Israel officials 
say that won't deter them from buy- 
ing more. It’s the only way, they ex 
plain. To give each adult 200 grams 
a day (in England, which also lives 
on austerity, the ration is 450 grams), 
would require 14,000 more cows right 
now. There are 20,000 milch cows 
in the country at present. Two thou- 
sand five hundred were lost during the 


War. 


Shortage of Grazing 
Aside from the shortage of cows, 
Israel is also plagued by a shortage 
of grazing facilities. Most of the 
cattle must be barn-fed, and_ this 
makes the cost of milk production 
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— 
CONFUSED ABOUT 


COLD MILK SEPARATION? 


Your Sharples dealer can now give you a positive 


answer in terms of .. . 





ECONOMICS . . . cold milk separation is highly 


economical for some plants . . . not for others. 
P 

DESIGN . . . Sharples has made important f 

y. 































additional design changes beyond those orig- 
inally recognized as necessary for efficient 


cold separation. 


EXPERIENCE .. . based on operation 


in various sections of the country. 


OAS Sf Ce ae Ee 


You should consider NOW the possible 





people economies of cold milk separation in your 

n 1921, 
dairy. You can get the straight facts from your 
local Sharples dealer . . . or by writing to The 
Sharples Corporation. 
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cows, Sold and serviced by reliable dealers everywhere 
rtage One quality, the best buy . .. SHARPLES 
f the ... completely stainless metal construction 
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With little regard for the political tides that ebb and flow these 
cattle chew their cuds against a background of Galilean hills. 


Czechoslovak pioneers do their milking in the valley of the 
Jordan. This is in the collective settlement of Shaar Hagolan. 












extremely high. Milk now sells at 
102 mils (about 30 cents) a_ liter 
(quart) retail; the farmer gets 80 mils 
(24 cents). The Government, in its 
sweeping anti-inflation program, in 
retail 


September forced the 


down from 114 mils, but it now has 


price 


to pay the producer a 5 mil per quart 
subsidy. 


A program for the development of 
grazing land by artificial irrigation is 
now being worked on. Cattle breed- 
ing is vital to Israel's economy not 
only because the country is thirsting 
for the milk. 


value for the development of its agri- 


It is also of enormous 
culture in general. It plays an im- 
portant part in mixed farming, and 
grazing land is a cornerstone in the 
crop rotation system. 


The average yield of the Israel 
1,000 gallons 
(3,919 liters) a year, one of the world’s 


milch cow is about 


highest. The local race is a cross be- 
tween imported cows of high output 
and the Damascus breed — the best 
in the Near East. 

Over a third of the cows are con- 
centrated in the collective settlements 
(kibbutz), which in April 1949 — the 
last month on record—produced 36.4% 
of a total production of 6,884,000 
liters. An almost equal amount was 
produced by the so-called  small- 
holders’ settlements, where a system 
of individual 


ownership _ prevails, 


while the products are marketed 
cooperatively. Most of the agricul- 
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tural settlements — collective and “in- 


dividualistic’— market their products 


through one organization: Tnuva. 


Primitive Distribution Methods 


Tnuva is one of the biggest busi- 
nesses in all Israel. Its turnover dur- 
ing the 1948-49 fiscal year was £16 
million (about $48,000,000), of which 
milk. 


owners are 350 settlements from Dan 


one-fourth was for Tnuva’s 
to Beersheba, and even a little bit 
south of there. Like most of the 
octopus-like cooperative organizations 
in Israel (the biggest building firm is 
also a cooperative), Tnuva has little 
competition to contend with. Of the 
4,454,000 quarts of milk that went 
into organized marketing channels in 
April, 1949, Tnuva distributed 3,253,- 
000; 599,000 was used for dairy prod- 
ucts, and only 602,000 went to other 
distributors. 


But in spite of Tnuva’s_near- 
monopoly, its distribution methods are 
still primitive by American standards. 
Milk is not delivered in bottles or 
containers, mainly because of the ad- 
ditional cost, but also because there 
is no bottling equipment available. 
Instead, the 


rounds with 5 and 10-gallon cans on 


milkman makes the 


a small truck, 
hanging from his motorcycle. Talk 


a pushcart, or even 


about “keeping bottles quiet!” Then 
he ladles the liquid out into the 
housewife’s container, or else the 
housewife goes herself to the nearest 
Tnuva store and has her container 
filled there. 








Tnuva has eight dairy plants fo; 
processing its milk. Another ultra- 
modern plant, with pasteurization and 
other equipment imported from the 
U. S. under the Export-Import Bank's 
$100,000,000 loan to Israel, is now 
going up near Tel Aviv. At present 
not all the milk is pasteurized. “The 
population is accustomed to boiling 
it,” one Tnuva official explained. 


Butter Is High 


Because of the shortage of milk 
little butter or cheese is produced 
Butter produced locally costs twice as 
much as that imported from Australia. 
The hard cheeses that are being made 
here compare favorably with the 
products of Sweden, Holland, Switz- 
erland, according to Tnuva’s Director, 
Mr. N. 
them all. 
staple food here, is made of skimmed 


Verlinsky, who has tasted 
Only cottage cheese, a 


milk powder receiver from the U. $ 
and Canada. Tnuva plans to make 
hard cheese out of 1,5 million liters 
of sheep’s milk in 1950, and “brinza” 
—an oriental salted cheese — out ol 
750,000 liters. 

settlements that do have 


cows manage to get back a nice profit 


Those 


on their investment. Especially since 
they don’t have to pay for the cows- 
they are bought by the Jewish Agency 
and farmed out to the settlements, 
free, just as the Agency pays for a 
good part of the agricultural machin- 
ery, building costs and other expenses 
that go into a new agricultural colony 
before it is self-supporting. 
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iSNISILYGAGV ACIM-AYLSNANI 

JAISSHYDIV HONOYHL SLONGOYd AYIVG TIV YOU SLEMYVN GNVdXd GNV LAYYVW YSLLNG 
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The average individual, accustomed to think of oranges in terms 
of dozens, finds it hard to believe this picture of the receiving yard 





in a Los Angeles concentrate plant. But there they are, oranges by 
the truck load and by the ton. This is the Green Spot plant. 


Oranges, Millions of Oranges 





Most of us are familiar with orange juice. Few 
of us realize the meticulous care that goes into the 
preparation of orange concentrates. In a series of 
steps, some of which sound strangely familiar to 
dairymen, the juice of this grand fruit is processed for 
the market. This story tells you how it is done. 











EAT EXCHANGER, flash pasteurize, stainless steel, 
H quality control, these are familiar terms to dairy- 

men everywhere. When one reads “98 per cent 
sterility of airborne bacteria”, “washed clean in a steriliz- 
ing solution”, “arresting enzyme action”, one can hardly 
be blamed for saying “You’re talking about milk, mister. 
You're talking about the most carefully processed food in 
the world.” Actually we're not talking about milk at all. 
We're talking about orange juice concentrate. 


During the last ten years the distribution of a high 
quality orangeade on the dairy route has been carried out 
successfully by dairymen whose number must be reckoned 
in the thousands. Progressive dealers with an eye on that 
all important “net profit” saw in the orangeade a practi- 
cal, profitable item for their routes. Furthermore they saw 
that handling the product required little or no extra equip- 
ment due to the similarity of the practices involved in 
processing milk and oranges. 


The orange people on their part saw in the dairy indus- 
try a top drawer answer to their distribution problem and 
an industry that enjoyed a reputation and a respect that 
could not be duplicated. There were mutual advantages. 
As a result the business of making orange concentrate by 


a manufacturer located close to the orange groves. has 


grown into a big business. Dairymen, reconstituting the 
concentrate in their own plants and distributing *he prod- 


44 


uct on their routes, have profited handily. Some opera 
tors have reported better than fifty per cent gross nrofits 
from their orangeade venture. 

The secret in an orange operation, just as much as in 
a milk operation, is a quality product, properly distrib- 
uted. It is a feather of substantial size in the dairy indus- 
try’s cap that the orange people saw in the milk business 
not only a logical ally but also a pattern of careful pro- 
cessing that could be applied to their industry. It is not 
putting an undue strain on the truth to say that the orange 
concentrate industry is first cousin to the dairy business. 

Quality Begins on the Farm 

It is an axiom in the dairy business that quality be- 
gins on the farm. The finished product is no better than 
the raw material. Similarly in the orange business empha- 
sis is placed on quality. Of the thousands of tons and mil- 
lions of oranges that come into a great plant like that of 
Green Spot in Los Angeles, the good are separated from 
the bad. Long conveyors carry the oranges from the stor- 
age bins to the inspection tables where fair and foul come 
to a parting of the ways. 


If it meets the quality standards the fruit is dumped 
into a large tank containing a sterile solution, where it is 
given a good sound washing followed by a clear water 
rinse. From the washer the fruit moves by conveyor to 
the extracting room. One can only conclude that oranges 
must be feminine to get all prettied up before being 
squeezed. 

The extracting process is one of those simple marvels 
of efficiency so characteristic of American industry. The 
pork people boast that they use everything but the squeal. 
The orange people go them one better because they use 
everything including the peel. Machines called graters 
remove skin from the orange. The peel is carried to set- 
tling tanks by means of flowing water. The water in the 
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. | HIST 
| TIMING 


: with turn-of-a-knob simplicity 





and high sustained accuracy 


' Here’s a new, simple method for accurately * Less than 30 seconds required for test 
' measuring and recording holding time dur- 


ing high temperature short time milk pas- * Test can be made by one man. Little 


“a } 1 
teurization. It has been developed to fill a skill required 
: long-time need for a quick, reliable check * Highest sustained accuracy 
e that avoids plant shut-down, after-hour 
é work and burdensome expense. Featuring * Accuracy of timing entirely unaffected 
the new Foxboro Timer, it offers many by lag 

important advantages including: 
* Timer makes permanent chart record of 
s * Holding time taken on actual milk for test available to health authorities 
r maximum accuracy i 

bs : * Instrument requires practically no main- 
y * Timing test can be made at any time sonmmen q P y 
s without preliminary preparation ; 
y * No interruption of pasteurizer opera- Write for bulletin 433. The Foxboro Co., 

tion during timing test 108 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 
5 
. Instruments that 
; e if bd 
| improve product uniformity 
, REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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reminds one 


of dairy 





On long conveyor belts, oranges move to the inspection tables. 
Careful inspection 


receiving platform. 





The exacting room houses the equipment for separating juice 
and pulp. Juice goes to concentrator, pulp goes to dehydrators. 





Huge blending tanks combine concentrate from different harvests 
into a uniform product, product goes to filling machines. 





Laboratory control is said to be the secret of quality orangeade. 
Careful checks are made of the product as it evolves. 









settling tanks is maintained at a temperature of 50 de- 
grees. The water absorbs the fresh orange oil which jis 
recovered through centrifugal separation. The pulp is 
taken to immense driers where it is dehydrated to less 
than ten per cent moisture and packed for use as animal 


feed. 





Everything Including the Peel 


Meanwhile the orange minus its peel has been turned 
over to the gleaming efficiency of a stainless steel press. It 
is in this extracting room that ultra-violet ray lamps ham- 
mer airborne bacteria down to practically nothing, 98 per 
cent sterility is achieved. The orange, now transformed 
into a golden juice, passes through a strainer where seeds 


and excess pulp are removed. 





Up to this point the orange has had a middling rough 
time, washed, peeled, squeezed, and strained. If it were 
not for the fact that the end product is so good one might 
be tempted to sympathize with the valencias as they make 
their sterile, stainless steel pilgrimage. They are not over 


the hump yet. 





From the strainer the juice fows through the heat 


exchanger where it is flash pasteurized to arrest enzyme 
action. This pasteurizer is the same type of unit employed 
in the dairy plant. The concentrator is the next step in 
the process. Juice enters these huge cylindrical affairs at 
100 degrees F. with 28 inches of vacuum. The juice lit- 
erally explodes and in the process of exploding loses 60 
per cent of its water. This is all done in a matter of sec- 
onds. Another concentrator with a higher vacuum nicks 
the juice for 25 per cent more water leaving a concen- 
trate that tests 65 per cent fruit solids. This concentrate 
is carried off by vacuum to the blending tanks where it is 
blended with concentrates from previous harvests in ordet 
to produce a uniformly good finished product. 


Pasteurized Before Packing 


Blended concentrate is now flash pasteurized and 
packed in lacquer lined containers. The cans are filled 
automatically and then sealed. Just prior to sealing the 
final step in this long line of careful procedures is con- 
sumated. The oxygen is eliminated by a blanket of nitro- 
gen. The hot containers are moved into a cooler where 
the temperature is reduced to 90 degrees. The entire 
time lapse from the moment the juice entered the concen- 
trator to the time it leaves the cooler pasteurized, blanketed 
with protective nitrogen, sealed in a container, and cooled 
is an amazing sixteen minutes. From the cooler the pack- 
aged concentrate goes by conveyor to a refrigerated stor- 
age where it remains until shipped. 


Like any sound food operation the laboratory is the 
key to quality control in the orangeade business. The en- 
tire operation is under laboratory control and is described 
by a leading concentrate manufacturer as “one of our 
most costly departments, but one which saves its weight 
in gold”. The laboratory checks such things as cleaning 
solutions, the clean fruit, the fruit as it enters the presses, 
flavor, fruit solids, and acids before and afier the concen- 
tration process, the blending operation, packing, and the 
finished pack after it has been in storage four days. The 


(Please turn to Page 86) 
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An Indiana milk producer* 
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7 DOUBLE Evaporating Capaci 
porating Capacity 
e 
Without Extra Steam or Water! 
and 
filled A New Henszey Effect can be installed to operate as an 
the integral part of your present serviceable evaporating equip- 
con- ment. Think of the savings of such an installation in your 
\itro- plant! The Indiana milk producer shown did this and is 
here able to double his output at no increase in steam or water 
ntire consumption . . . resulting in twice the capacity at only 
— half the initial cost of an entire new system. In this in- 
eted stallation the equipment became exceedingly flexible 
= it can now be used continuously with automatic feed con- 
oan trol. Fast, thorough cleaning is also accomplished as though 
, it were one unit! As the need for more capacity increases 
(or if the original equipment needs replacement), new 
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U. S. Milk Production In ‘49 





Just Shades 119 Billion Pounds 


Increase over 1948 Likely to Be Accentuated as Heifer 
Numbers Show Continued Gain—Prices Have Held Up 


By FRANK URNER 


ESPITE a decline of 192,000 in 
the cow population milk pro- 
the United States 
was 3 per cent greater in 1949 than 


duction in 


the previous year. Possibly even more 
significant, however, is the fact that 
the long decline in cow numbers ap- 
pears to have come to an end as dairy 
farmers increase the number of heifers 
kept on the farm. These are the out- 
standing features of the fluid milk 
production figures for 1949 just re- 
leased through the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural USDA. The report 
was prepared under the direction of 
B. H. Bennett, head of the Division 
of Dairy Statistics. 


Economics 


The 1949 flow of 119,136 million 
pounds of milk was topped only by 
the “45 "46 


achieved by a record production of 


and figures. It was 


5,239 pounds per cow. This excep- 
tional performance record is due to 
a steady improvement in breeding, 
plentiful supplies of better feeds and 
to the widespread culling of the poorer 
producers. Farmers have been quick 
to take advantage of the high meat 
prices since the war. High feed costs 


in the same period meant that only 
the heavy producers were worth keep- 
ing for milk. 

Table No. 1 shows clearly the vers 
substantial gain that has been made 
over the years in the production rate 
per cow. It also shows that the pe: 
capita production, while up slightly 
in 49 over 48, is down considerably 
below any other vear in the table. 
that this 
per production rate 
should indicate a favorable picture for 
an increased milk flow the dairymen 


Realizing, apparently, 


lower capita 


of the country kept on their farms in 
1949 a larger number of heifers. This 
is the first time in five vears that an 


increase has been indicated in the 
number of cows kept for milk. It 
would now appear that a real up- 


swing in the milk cow cycle is under- 
way. 

Table No. 2 shows the decided in- 
crease in heifer calves, under a year 
old, that were kept last year for milk 
cows. The East-north-central and West 
north-central states show the smallest 
increases and this might possibly be 
due to a gradual decline of butter’s 
importance in the over-all dairy scene. 


TABLE 1.— MILK COWS AND MILK PRODUCTION ON FARMS, UNITED STATES. 
1925-39 AVERAGE 


Number of 
milk cows 












Year on farms 
1 Milk 

Thousands 
925-39 av 22.952 4,37 
1940 23 4,62 
1941 24,3 4,74 
1942 25, 4,74 
1943 25,5 4,60 
1944 25, 4,57 
1945 25,3 4,79 
1946 24,475 4,89 
1947 23,825 4,99 
1948 22,933 5,03 
1949 22,741 5,23 


¢ 
79 





AND 1940-19 


Total milk production 





1 Average number on farms during year 


excl 


Production per on farms 
milk cow x Amount per 
Butterfat Quantity capita 
Pounds Mil. Ib. Pounds 
, ~ 472 100.3€9 Socio 86 sail 
5 184 109,502 830 
1 188 115,268 865 
0 188 118,884 883 
6 183 117,785 863 
8 182 117,992 855 
7 191 121,504 870 
1 194 119,713 848 
7 199 119,065 827 
8 201 115,527 788 
9 209 119,136 798 
uding heifers not yet frest 





TABLE 2. 
JANUARY 1 


Cows and heifers 


2 years 





STATE old and over kept for milk kept 
1939-48 1949 1950 1939-48 
average averace 

N Atl 3,314 3.366 © ©3.4 ~ 7 

E. N. Cen 6,446 1,421 

W.N. Cent 6,625 1,470 

S Atl 2,006 438 

Ss Cent 375 1,202 

Wes 2.408 586 





Heifers 1 to 2 years old 





— COWS, HEIFERS, AND HEIFER CALVES KEPT FOR MILK ON FARMS, 
BY AGE GROUPS, 


1939-48 AVERAGE, AND 1949-50 


Heifer calves under 1 year 


for milk cows kept for milk cows 
1949 1950 1939-48 1949 1950 
averace 
. 742 1 768 801 
1,411 1,461 1 1.572 1,621 
1,296 1,27 1,577 1,675 
437 477 1 612 
1,072 1,10 1,434 1 8 1,561 











The country-wide figure is substantial, 
it- 
tributed to the fact that the imposition 
of acreage allotments on several of the 


however. Some of the increase is 


important crops has resulted in some 
shift to forage and pasture which will 
be utilized primarily by milk cows and 
other livestock. 

Fluid milk prices have held up at 
relatively high levels, however, and it 
is probable that this is the principle 
factor which has induced the upward 
swing in cow population. Prices in 
1949 were down from the preceding 
year, but were far and away above any 
other year on record, except for 1947 
which was just slightly lower. Impor- 
tant, on this score, is the fact that, 
while prices on dairy products have 
declined some, they have not dropped 
with anything resembling the precipi- 
tous decline of many other agricultural 
commodities. 

In Table No. 3 the retail and whole- 
sale price record of fluid milk over the 
past nineteen years is shown. It can 
be seen that the declines recorded in 








1949 are the first since 1939. 
Table No. 3 Dealers Buying 
Prices Retail Price 

3.5% Milk Cwt. Deliv. c per at. 
1931 $2.20 11.8 
1932 ie 10 
1933 1.60 10.1 
1934 1.89 10.9 
1935 2 05 11 
1936 2.13 1.8 
937 2 12.4 
1938 12.3 
1939 12.0 
1940 12.1 
1941 13.1 
1942 2.79 14.3 
1943 3.16 14.8 
1944 5.24 14.9 
1945 3.26 14.9 
1946 3.92 16.9 
1947 4.71 19.0 
1948 5.17 20.9 
1949 4.76 20.2 


Even the weather creeps into what 
otherwise might be dry _ statistics. 
Table No. 4 gives the 1949 milk pro- 
duction by months and the percentage 
of each of the comparable 1938-47 
average and the 1948 production fig- 
ures. Note the decided break in the 
three summer months. 


Table No. 4 1949 
Prod. Percent of 

Mil. pounds 1938-47 1948 
Jan 8.671 104 105 
Feb 8.395 104 103 
Mar 9,616 103 105 
Apr 10,324 104 104 
May 12,069 103 103 
June 12,372 102 102 
July 11,559 101 100 
Aug 10,574 103 101 
Ss 9,427 104 103 
Oct 9,056 105 104 
Nov 8,451 106 105 
Dec 8,622 105 105 
Y I 119,136 103 103 


Copies of this report may be secured 
by writing the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. The 
bulletin is entitled “Milk Production on 
Farms and Statistics of Dairy Plant 


Products, 1949”. 
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Wisconsin-to-Florida shipper reports 


BULK SJ dd ay tare weight savings of 5,480 lbs. 


per car... money savings of 


° $105.75 per car... total annual 
New savings $50,000. 


e . VISQUEEN film liners combined with 
film drum liners : : 
fiber drums, cartons or metal containers 


save Up to will save big money if you ship: 


$ ® Butter in Bulk ® Cottage Cheese in Bulk 
5 ® Dried Buttermilk ® Liquid Cream 


® Condensed Buttermilk © Frozen Cream 






















P ' ® Whey Products @ Ice Cream Mixes 

J ® Dry Powdered Skim Milk 
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r0- Very strong, very tear-resistant VISQUEEN film VISQUEEN film liners. Solids, semi-solids and 
age is also taste-free, odor-free and 100% pure—ideal liquids can be shipped safely and more economi- 
-47 for shipping a wide variety of dairy products. VIS- cally in containers lined with VISQUEEN film. 
pping ; YI ; x 
fig- QUEEN film is highly moisture-proof, perfect for Savings in handling, savings in time and tare 
the sealing hygroscopies against hardening or lumping weight are winning more and more shippers over 
during shipment or storage. No cleaning or recon- to this 1950 way of packaging for bulk shipment. 

, ditioning of this package. No “return” expense. New method was developed by The Visking Cor- 
1948 A perfect “one-way” shipping container! poration in cooperation with leading converters. 
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Ball and people are characteristic 


of open house. If properly handled, 

crowds such as this one, go away 

with a friendly feeling toward, and 

a better understanding of, the dairy 
business. 





OPEN HOUSE 
A Mighty Good Way To Win Friends 


By LUTHER KOHR 


paper recently attacked virtually 
all of the milk dealers in the com- 
The newspaper alleged the 
selling unclean milk 
which had been processed in dirty 
equipment. A number of the com- 


|" A LARGE Eastern city, a news- 


munity. 


dealers were 


panies, some unrightly so, were named 
in the article. Those wronged against, 
as well as those companies supposedly 
exonerated by the omission of their 
names from the newspaper article, 
lost business. 

And they have no redress except 
through costly, lengthy court proceed- 
ings-AND, IF THEY SHOULD GO 
TO COURT AND IF _ THEY 
SHOULD LOSE, THEY WOULD 
BE MUCH WORSE OFF THAN 
THEY ARE EVEN NOW. 

Whether it is good or bad, radio 
and newspapers are a great factor in 
formulating public opinion. 

But all business, to some extent, 
can also mold public opinion. 
Among Them Are the Milk Dealers 

It is TOO LATE now to do it in 
the city where the newspaper made 
the expose, but milk dealers else- 
where should start molding public 
opinion before it is TOO LATE by 
holding “Open House” and by urg- 
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ing school teachers to bring their 
pupils to inspect the dairy. 

I once heard a milkman, the owner 
of a large, modern, clean plant, ad- 
mit, “There is nothing like an ‘Open 
House’ to inspire all of us, myself 
included, to get busy and make this 
place look extra nice.” 

If the public has been to your dairy 
and has seen for itself, the public will 
think a second time before accepting 
as gospel truth any charges by a news- 
paper—or anyone else—that your dairy 
is untidy and your milk unsafe. 

YOU should hold “Open House” 
for the general public at least once a 


year. Also have school children, in 





Luther Kohr, energetic own- 
er of Luther Kohr Dairy Enter- 
prises, is a journalist in his own 
right. As a former newspaper 
man and editor of the magazine 
Certified Milk, he has more than 
a passing acquaintance with the 
vagaries of human _ behavior. 
He is currently editing and pro- 
ducing a smart little dairy pro- 
motion brochure entiled “You, 
Yours and Life.” In this article 
he tells some of the DO’S and 
DON’TS of holding open house. 











groups in charge of their teachers, 
visit your dairy. 

The tours by school children should 
be carefully organized. Find out what 
time of the year they are studying 
about milk. If you are in a small 
community, maybe you want to try to 
have all of the students every year. If 
you are in a large community, maybe 
you want to have the youngsters when 
they are studying about milk for the 
first time .... perhaps this would be 
the second-graders at the time they 
are being taught about the cow. Per- 
haps you also would want 
from Junior High (seventh, eighth or 
ninth grades) when they are studying 


a grade 


the life of Louis Pasteur. 

Don’t overlook the value of school 
children as salesmen. They are at the 
impressionable age. What they see 
and hear and learn—AND DECIDE 
will be carried home to their mothers 
and fathers. 

Here are some pointers to keep in 
mind when showing children through 
the plant. 

1. SIZE OF GROUP. If you have 
any choice in the matter, take no more 
than 25 at a time. 

2. MOVIE ON MILK. If you have 
a movie taken of some of the farms 
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Method 


means CLEANER MILK CANS 
| and GREATER SAVINGS 


you! 


It’s New! It’s Revolutionary! Diversey’s Totally New Idea in 





Can Washing Produces Results as Never Before! 


Call your Diversey D-Man today! 
Let him prove to you what 


5-2 can really do! 





. PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR INFORMATION! 


THE DiveRSEY CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


In Canada: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd. 
100 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 
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An enticing collection of gifts was 
part of the week long open house 
held by Viall’s Dairy, Inc. of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. More than 
16,000 people visited the plant 
during the seven day period. 





from which you buy vour milk and 
of the operations in your own plant, 
recommend to the school teacher that 
this movie be shown to the children 
in their classroom the day before or 
the day of their visit. They will have 
a better understanding and greater 
appreciation of what they see. At 
your plant, the movie comes to life 
for them. The second-graders are 
thrilled. 
their visit more. If you have no movie, 


especially They will enjoy 
you can buy a movie on the produc- 
tion of milk from the Milk Industry 
Foundation — or the National Dairy 


Council. 


3. GREETER. The person show- 
ing the school children through the 
plant should know the name of the 
teacher and of the school the pupils 
represent. Put it on a personal basis. 
You will really make them feel wel- 
come. 

$, INTRODUCTION. Before 
showing the youngsters through the 
plant, there should be a_ get- 
acquainted period of about 15 min- 
utes in a room set aside for such pur- 
poses. The discussion can be opened 
by asking if there are any questions 
on the movie; if everyone has been to 
a farm and has seen a cow; if anyone 
has a father, relative or neighbor work- 
ing at the milk plant. (If the last 
question brings any response, be sure 
to explain what the individual does.) 
If you have no one in your employ- 
ment qualified to lead such a discus- 
sion and to show the group around, 
hire a former school teacher, who is 
married and not working, on a part- 
time basis. Many of them would be 
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Ooops—it’s a long way 
down, bub. In the 
shadow of a giant milk 
bottle, the nephew of 
Miss Myrtle €E. Vial, 
manager of the dairy, 
explores the interior of 
an intriguing box. 

































































glad to accept credit on their milk 
bill in return for their services. 

5. ESSAY CONTEST. Try to work 
out an essay contest in connection 
with the visit. You must have the 
cooperation of the teacher for this, and 
insist that the teacher, or some other 
school authorities, or persons desig- 
nated by them, be the judges of the 
contest. For the first prize, give a 
quart of milk free for 30 days; for 
runner-up, a quart of milk every day 
for a week. (During the “Open House” 
for adults, be sure to get the names 
and addresses of everyone attending 
by holding a free drawing every night 
for a quart of milk delivered free for 
30 days!) 

6. ORDER OF TOUR. 
of the plant should start by viewing 
the tanks in which the product is held 
after the milk is received from the 


The tour 


The tour should end with 


farmers. 


the bottled product in the refrigera- 
tion room. To express to the students 
the capacity of the holding tank, trans- 
late it into half pints... . tell each 
group how many similar groups ol 
their size could each get a half-pint ot 
milk from this tank. 

7. SIGNS. Signs should be placed 
over all the equipment so that the 
grown members of the party have a 
definite understanding of the purpose 
of each piece of equipment. This 
must not be overlooked at the “Open 
House” for adults. 

8. CHOCOLATE MILK. Most 
youngsters love chocolate milk. If you 
make it, prepare a batch while they 
are there. Explain the process to them. 

9. CLEANLINESS. Explain to 
them the great care that goes into 


(Please turn to Page 85 
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Water and fuel shortages are making 
headlines. These shortages will undoubt- 
edly be alieviated but not without sub- 
stantial increases in cost to the consumer. 
You can beat the current scarcity and the 
ensuing higher prices by equipping your 
present Buflovak Evaporator with a 
Buficvak Vapor Milk Heater. And if you 
are contemplating replacing outmodec 
equipment or expanding with a new 
Euflovak Multiple Effect Evaporator, cut 
cperating costs by including a fuel sav- 
ing, water saving Buflovak Vapor 
Heater. 


A Buflovak Vapor Milk Heater heats milk 
40°-115° F. at no fuel cost whatever by 
using vapor heat ordinarily lost in the 
condenser. The amount of cooling water 
used is also sharply reduced. In heating 
milk the Buflovak Vapor Milk Heater con- 
denses vapor that would otherwise be 
handled in the condenser. 


Here is a twin saving that pays for the 
equipment in a short time and continues 
to lower production cost and build 
profits as long as the vapor heater is in 
operation. 


with 
‘igera- 
idents 
sania. Remember, Buflovak Vapor Heaters 


each can be furnished with NEW 


ps ot 












Write for Bulletins 343 and 344. 
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it Or Can Be Fitted Into Existing Installations 

Most 

If you BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

> they OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 

them. 

"— 1627 Fillmore Ave. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 

s into 295 Madison Ave., New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 4 
2217 Olive St., St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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-- refer to 


footnotes on the last page. 
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The Composition Of Milk Products 
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By JOHN BURNHAM, Fargo, North Dakota 


ENVY 


E 
great cartoonist. 


We'd like to put thoughts into 


a few sharp lines as capably as he 


HERBLOCK, the 


newspaper 


We'd like to draw a cartoon 
showing America—the United States- 


standing like a valiant she wolf at 


does. 


the door of her den, while swagger- 
ing un the trail toward the den comes 
a huge bear. 

The wolf is scarred by past battles, 
She will 
But hanging from 


but completely undaunted. 
fight to the finish. 
her udders are the over-fat half grown 
pups which will not be weaned - 
wage earners, farmers, civil service 
servants, Texas oil millionaires and 
Maine potato growers, newspaper and 
magazine interests, shipping lines and 
railroads, even some educational and 
religious groups, as well as a diversity 
of business and trade groups. 

These 


eager to draw the milk of subsidies 


groups here in America, 
and special favors—a mail rate ben- 
efit for newspapers or a tariff to pro- 
tect wool, huge mail subsidies for 
airlines, higher freight rates for rail- 
roads, tax exemptions for complete 
business enterprises under educational 
and religious control — these are the 
fat and happy and unweaned pups 
which draw energy from the mother 
wolf, handicapping her in her battle 
with the bear. 


In the background of this cartoon 
could be a series of little flashback 
sketches — some people in funny, old 


fashioned clothes climbing from a 
quaint little ship onto Plymouth Rock; 
Washington counselling his aides at 
Valley Forge; 


an improvised stage at Gettysburg 


a tall, gaunt man on 
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pronouncing simple words sincerely 
... that this nation, under God, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


We'd try to convey in that cartoon 
the disaster it will be if the American 
of 1950, just for a fast buck, sells 
that whole wonderful heritage — and 
his nation’s very life blood — down 
the river. For today there seems no 
other thing anywhere near as impor- 
tant as the one job of protecting 
America from her enemies. All our 
little personal and group interests 
should be forgotten in this hour of 
greater need. It is a shaming com- 
mentary on Joe Blow, American of 
1950, that the fast buck obfuscates 
his vision and his patriotism. 


2 oO ° 


Norman Myrick’s very able story 
three “Nightmare in 
Rhode Island”, continues to gnaw at 
my mind. If you failed to read it, turn 


months ago, 





i ________4____ = 


There has been a bit of | 
friendly rivalry between the 
Plain Talker and the Editor on 
the question of weather. The 
depth of North Dakota snow, 
the negative characteristic of 
North Dakota temperatures 
where, it was implied, it takes 
a rugged breed to survive were 
contrasted with the enervating 
balm of Connecticut’s June in 
January. It is, therefore, with 
| no little relish that we record 


the fact that on Easter morn, 
April 9, 1950, the Connecticut 
hills were suddenly covered 
with six inches of quite January- 
ish snow. 











back to the January issue and read it 
now. As a newspaperman by training 
and profession, it seems to me that 
the Providence affair is a frightful in- 


dictment of newspaper practices. 


My childhood was divided between 
two environments, the family farm 
with its 40 Guernseys, and the country 
newspaper plant which father bought 
because mother’s health made it nee- 
essary to move to town. It was a 
printer’s-ink-and-milk diet of learning: 
I milked my first cow and set my 
first stick of type the same summer. 
My only departure from newspaper 
work was school work — with a major 
in journalism. And we still had the 
farm, and the Guernseys. Followed 
25 years of newspapering, with the 


accent on agriculture, on dairying. 


This brief biography is only to ex- 
plain why the Providence clash be- 
tween milk and printer’s ink hit me 
so hard. And it justifies a personal 
reference to another kind of handling 


of dairy news. 


I was covering city offices for a 
daily paper of considerable size and 
repute and went into the health de- 
partment’s back office to have a leis- 
urely cigarette with the city sanitary 
engineer. He had a big black book, 
where he recorded current tests on 
milk, city water, pollen count in the 
summer, etc. I leafed through the 
book and was amazed to see recent 
bacteria counts for one 
dairy running to 400,000, then 550,- 
000, down to 250,000, again up and 
this time to 680,000, followed by a 
drop to 50,000. Back home we had 
sold fluid milk to a local plant for 


bottling for 25 years, and I knew 


listings of 
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WRIGHTDRAULIC DRIVE 


tial for really clean cans. Included are all the treat- 





The Wright “Shorty” makes available for the first 
time to medium size milk plants those features essen- 





ments generally advocated by recognized health 
authorities. Equally important are the advantages of 4 TO 5 CANS PER MINUTE 


the Wrightdraulic Drive and Can Inverter, with which 
i eo sereation in a limited space at a wemienge © TRAIGHTAWAY CAN WASHER 


low cost. 


NRE 6 









































Labor saving in the receiving room is profit for 
you. Reduced effort makes the job in your plant more 
attractive to employees. Modern receiving room in- 
stallations frequently save over $10.00 a day. If only 
$2.00 a day were saved, what a wonderful return on 
the investment! 


PLUS THE NEW 
WRIGHTDRAULIC 
DRIVE AND 

CAN INVERTER 





THERE IS ALSO 
THE MASTER SERIES 
WRIGHTDRAULIC 
STRAIGHTAWAYS 
6TO 15 C.P.M. FOR 
LARGER PLANTS. 





|] R. G. WRIGHT CO., INC. 
23 ROETZER ST. 
| BUFFALO 11, N.Y. 
{ PLEASE SEND BULLETINS: 
SHORTY 4 10 5 CANS PER MINUTE 


MASTER SERIES 8 to 15 
CANS PER MINUTE 


CHECK THESE BIG MACHINE FEATURES 
% Two pumps — Two Tanks. ye Automatic Cover and Can Control. 
® Exclusive Spray Jets. % Automatic Temperature Regulators. 
%& Heavy Gauge All-welded Construction. 
All these features are standard on this washer 
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vaguely that when you got above 
0,000 to 25,000 you began to look 
around to see what was wrong. And 
that 680,000 count sounded like a 
three-alarm fire in my mind. I knew a 
little about the milk business, and | 


knew news when I saw it. 
































So I went with the book to the 
sanitary engineer, pointed to the en- 
tries, and said, “O.K., brother — what 
gives?” He hesitated for a while, then 
told me the story. Seems this one 
dairy was just having trouble — and 
they didn’t know where it was. We 
had quite a talk. The health depart- 
ment man was very concerned about 
publicity; in fact he ran on at length 
about the calamitous effect of a “milk 
scare’ in the paper. I told him to 
keep his shirt on and his nose clean 
that we were not running any story 
yet — but that we would continue to 
watch the situation closely and crit- 
ically. I figured that if he hadn't 
shaken off his public employee com- 
placency and really got into high gear 
on this investigation, my knowledge 


would sort of turpentine him into it. 


I told the whole story to my ed- 
itor in writing. I told him how 

















the dairy was practically wrecking a questioning eyebrow or pointed a POR 
their plant taking apart every pipe accusing finger, years of reassura Ce 
and joint and machine to find the could never erase the blemish, ney, mittee | 
trouble. I told how outside experts make the thing right again in develop 
had been flown in, at considerable ex- public’s mind. I assured my editg, aalicy. 

pense, to aid in the job. I told how that all that could be done was being ; r 
state health department men were co- done — by public officials, by plan | 
operating with the municipal health men themselves, and by  outsid¢ eas 
boys in the one big job of detection experts. , es | 
and cleanup. They traced the cause, after ty ape 
In my note to the editor I reviewed weeks of day-and-night investigation “te "4 
the tolerances allowed by municipal to one herd, and finally to the cheese, as zi 

ordinance — 30,000 for Grade A pas- rubber parts of a milking machin ae. 
teurized — and noted that the bacteria which simply hadn't been cleaned comple 
count was a general indication of often enough or properly. The news. manlet 
purity and safety of the fluid milk. paper was in daily touch with th fs to 
I told him the health people believed situation. Because of my own back. speech 
the high count came from thermo- ground I was assigned to it, and took worshi 
phylic or thermoduric bacteria which especial interest in it. My editor was that W 
were not controlled by pasteurization one of the first to be told when the govern 
but, on the other hand, were not apt cause was located and corrected, and aiiell 
to be highly dangerous. In other from then on we watched the bac- ning ¢ 
words, it definitely was not a life-and- teria counts drop back to normal. good | 
death matter which the newspaper yard.” 
should clarion in 60-point headlines The newspaper never printed On 
to protect the populace. word on the whole thing — in faet Merril 
I tried to get my viewpoint into this is the first published referenc grips 
that note to my editor — that a city’s to it. Yet Ill stand before a jury of “It se 
milk supply was somewhat like a newspapermen and _ insist that the labor 
lady's virtue — if once you lifted just Please turn to Page 85 readil 
— heart: 








we 





IT PAYS TO USE R&M QUALITY FILTERS 





WRITE: REEVE & MITCHELL Division of Schwartz Mfg. Co. 183 ORLEANS STREET © EAST BOSTON 28, MASS 
300 SPRUCE STREET - PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








STERN 
acoopoGAN name 


SINCE 190! 








THE STERN 
5-GALLON 
SINGLE TRIP CAN 
for 
FRESH MILK 
and 
ICE CREAM MIX 











STERN CAN COMPANY, INC. 
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PORTRAIT OF A DAIRYMAN 


(Continued from Page 8 


mittee he has had an active part in 


developing a sound labor relations 


policy. 
Mr. Merrill is an able adminis- 
Clove 


That he 


has the larger point of view his activ- 


trator as the healthy state of 
Leaf Dairy will demonstrate. 


ities in association work attest. But 
more important is the fact that back of 
these activities is sound, logical think- 
ing. “I am as diametrically and as 
completely opposed to governmental 
regulation of the milk business as | 
am to governmental regulation of free 
speech, the press, or a man’s right to 
worship as he sees fit. It seems to me 
that we must discontinue the drug of 
governmental regulation which we 
sometimes believe will make the run- 
ning of our business less difficult. A 
good place to start is in our own back 
yard.” 

On the great problem of labor Mr. 
Merrill wastes little time in coming to 
grips with the essence of the question 
“that better 
achieved more 


“It seems to me”, he says, 
labor relations can be 
through the 


readily feeling in the 


hearts of the men rather than through 


the tendency toward regimentation 
which has existed during the past few 
vears.” Next to the cost of raw prod- 
ucts Mr. Merrill sees labor taking the 
greatest portion of the sales dollar. 
“More economy can be achieved in 
an operation by good labor relations 
than through any other channel’, he 
says. “If the employee feels that the 
attitude of management is right, he 
will do more toward helping manage- 
ment reduce costs than can possibly be 
achieved through detached and organ- 
ized regimentation of their relation- 


ships and efforts.” 

Quality and selling, no less than 
Quality 
packaged, de- 


labor, demand clear thinking. 
products, attractively 
livered to the consumer in ideal con 
dition is the well-known path to 
increased consumption of dairy prod- 


Merrill. 


relations plus a sound advertising and 


ucts, says Mr. Good public 
selling program based on the quality 
should turn the increased consumption 
trick. “Fortunately”, says Mr. Merrill, 
National Dairy Council 

judgment contributes 


we have the 
which, in my 


more toward the end of getting sound 


and reliable information to the public 


than all other individuals and collec- 


tive organizations combined. 








where. For complete details, write: 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


moj 


For best quality, Matthews-Frechtling Dairy Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
wanted to cool incoming raw milk to 34° F. and hold at that 
temperature. To do this they selected Mojonnier Cold-Wall Tanks. 
Here is another example of Mojonnier experiencein action... 
one of thousands of seam-welded, direct-ammonia cooling equip- 
ment installations. Cold-Wall Tanks were introduced by Mojonnier 
10 years ago, and since that time have been furnishing fast, safe, 
dependable cooling in plants like Matthews-Frechtling every- 





STAINLESS STEEL 


COLD-WALL TANKS 





Other widely used 
Mojonnier engineered 
equipment for the 
Dairy Industry 
includes: 


BOTTLE, CASE, CAN, CARTON 


CONVEYORS © MILK TESTERS bees 
© TUBULAR HEATERS 


rT 


! 








© COMPACT COOLERS © TUBULAR COOLERS © ZONE-CONTROL VATS 








“Adequate platform inspection is the 
safety valve” which insures that the 
raw product will arrive at the receiving 
platform in good condition, Mr. Mer- 
rill contends. Quality improvement 
starts on the farm, he points out but 
declares that “When the 


enter our plant we have the 


products 
factors 
contributing toward good quality con 
trol well established. 


will do things as instructed and know 


If employees 
what they should do in processing and 
delivering these products to the con- 
sumer, then we have reached the point 
of diminishing returns on improve 
ment. Most of us may not achieve this 


end, but the wav to the end is clear 


4 man is as he thinks. There is n 
fat on Mr. Merrill’s thinking. He sees 
problems in the licht of the facts, the 
logic of his conclusions is inescapable 
It is the kind of thinking that one 
associates with the desert and the 
implacable logic of a hard, beautiful 
land. We have endeavored to write 
about the man but who can say where 
land ends. 
Each 


has left an imprint on the minds and 


the man begins and the 


Each is a part of the other. 


hearts of men. 











“ALUMINUM 
, MILK CASES 


Manufactured by 


Orn Fam 1110) Sle), Melo mun], [on 


DES MOINES 7, IOWA 
Sold Exclusively by 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





June Promotion Cooking 


Elaborate Plans For Super-Duper Sales Push 
Are on the Fire — Taste and Price Are Theme 


\ million dollars worth of publicity and advertisi, 
through press, radio, television, magazines and publ 
platforms will provide sales opportunities for the daip 


industry when it begins its 14th national observanc 


June DAIRY MONTH on June 1. 


The Sponsor Committee, with E. W. Tiedeman, Gey 
eral Manager of the Central Dairy Sales Co-op. Chicagy 
as National Chairman, is building this year’s mer¢ handising 


and public relations campaign around the theme, “Enjoy 





June Dairy Month Planning Committee 


Delicious Dairy Foods—Your Best Food Buy”. Designed to 
stimulate increased consumption of dairy foods at a time 
when milk products are abundant, the nationwide cam- 
paign aims: 


1. To increase the sale of dairy foods. 

2. To promote the appetite and economy appeal 
of dairy foods. 

3. To hold and expand the market for dairy foods. 

4. To promote public relations for the dairy indus- 
try and its products. 


Highlighting the June DAIRY MONTH theme will 
be a colorful 17” x 22” poster, portraying in a taste- 


appealing manner, butter, cheese, ice cream and milk. The 


| dairy industry and allied industries will find these attention- 


getting posters invaluable in their own promotional cam- 
paign during the 30 days in June. There will also be 
available § x 10 glossy prints of the poster, in black, and 
a two-column newspaper mat of the poster which the dairy 
industry and the allied industries as well as the press may 
use to publicize the million dollar campaign. 


The poster is the only merchandising material devel- 
oped by the Sponsor Committee this vear for distribution 
through the Headquarters’ office. In making this decision 
the Committee is urging the dairy industry to purchase 
and use the official campaign poster which can be obtained 
through the Headquarters’ Office, National Dairy Council, 
Chicago. 


As in previous vears a June DAIRY MONTH Publicity 
Kit will be available for use by the press, radio, state 
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chairmen, Dairy C uncil Directors as well as state asso 
ciation secretaries. These Publicity Kits contain endorse 
ments of June DAIRY MONTH from Charles F. Brannan 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. D. A.; Philip E. Nelson, 
Director, Dairy Branch, Production and Marketing Admin 
istration, U.S.D.A.; samples of proclamations which may 
be used by state governors, suggestions tor promoting June 
DAIRY MONTH, newspaper releases, radio spot announce 
ments, radio scripts, speech suggestions, and dozens oi 
other ideas which can be used by the dairy industry to 


promote dairy foods. 


“If there was ever a need for stimulating greater use 
of dairy foods, it is now,” said Mr. Tiedeman, whose com- 
mittees are in the midst of merchandising and public 
relations plans to harness every conceivable media in th 
interests of DAIRY MONTH. “For some time we have 
all been experiencing problems as to how to handle milk 
surpluses. June, when cows increase their milk production, 
there’s greater need for more selling. This calls for more 
publicity, more advertising, more food programs on radio 
and television, more food articles in national magazines, 
and more talking at community and public gatherings to 
increase desires for more dairy foods and thus stimulate 
the urge to buy. 


“Each year the June DAIRY MONTH campaign 
acquires greater momentum to do this very job. I am 
urging industry as never before to tie in with their publicity, 
advertising, radio and television programs so that the 
nation’s 150 million men, women and children will con- 
sume greater quantities of milk, butter, ice cream and 
cheese during June and thus get into the habit of following 
that same pattern the other 11 months of the year. All-out 
merchandising and promotion like this should go a long 
way to make government subsidy purchases of dairy foods 
June DAIRY MONTH is your campaign, 
use it to move your products to the family tables.” 


unnecessary. 


Milton Hult, President of the National Dairy Council, 
is serving as Chairman of the National Program Committee 
Working under him are committees on industry participa- 
tion and public relations. 


Neal D. Kelley, Assistant to the President of NDC, 
is serving as Chairman of the National Committee for 
Industry Participation. Members are: Gardner Cole, Swift 
and Company, Chicago, representing American Butte: 
Institute; Roy Ricksham, American Dairy Association, 
Chicago; William Stinson, Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
Chicago, representing Dairy Industries Supply Association; 
George W. Hennerich, Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, 
Washington, D.C.; Don H. Bromley, Bowman Dairy Com- 
pany, Chicago, representing International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers; W. A. Jimison, The Borden 
Company, Chicago, representing Milk Industry Foundation; 
W. A. Gordon, National Creameries Association, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Anthony G. Kainz, Kainz Dairy, Chicago, repre- 
senting National Association of Retail Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers; William Shanks, Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, 
representing National Cheese Institute; Charles Holman. 
National Milk Producers Federation, Washington, D.C.; 
Edwin H. Davenport, New England Dairy and Food 
Council, Boston, Mass.. representing Affiliated Dairy 


Council Units; Claude Snider, National Dairv Council 
Chicago. 
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Scales today provide vital 
accounting data that 
directly affects your costs... 
and profits...and cus- 
tomer goodwill! That's why 
it’s so important to have 
TOLEDO accuracy at 
every weighing point! 

Your weight records 
originate at many points 
throughout your dairy... 
supplying basic informa- 
tion that affects your in- 
ventories, receivables, 
payables, and the final 
profit figure! 

Toledo has the scales 
to start your cost records 
right... rugged Toledo 
Dairy Scales designed to 
overcome moisture 
hazards and guard your 
profits... with accuracy, 
speed and dependability. 
Send for bulletin 2020 on 
Modern Weight Control. 
Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 








BUTTER PRINTS 


MILK becomes MONEY 
on your SCALES! 


Errors made at the scale 
stay wrong forever. 


a There is no chance to 
— recheck; either because 
Pb. = the milk (or other 


dairy product) has been 
shipped or has lost its 
identity in the general 
stock. You've got to be 
right — weigh it right 
with Toledo! 


POUNDS || | DOLLARS 


t oe om =m: 


OUNCES | CENTS 


(asi 


Guard Costs with 
TOLEDO 


foul the Way 








































































construction. 


STOELTING 


“Qlauorite'' 
PASTEURIZER 


Dry steam heating as- 
sures uniform heat 
transfer and flavor- 
protection to milk or 
cream. Flooded cooling 
quickly reduces temper- 
ature. Deluxe or stan- 
dard models from 20 
to 500 gallons capacity. 
Built for long years 
of trouble-free service. 
Write for details. 


Complete Lquipment 


For 


Modern Mitk Plants 


KIEL 






Designed to simplify and speed up milk handling 
and weighing. Custom built in a variety of capacities. 
Also available in “double” models for receiving and 
weighing milk and cream. Finest of stainless steel 


STOELTING 
WEIGH CAN 
AND RECEIVING 
TANK 





STOELTING BROTHERS CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers for the Dairy Industries 


WISCONSIN 





New Dairy Council Units 


Wyoming, Virginia, and lowa Groups Organ- 


ize to Increase Consumption of Dairy Products 


To increase consumption of dairy foods in Wyoming. 
producers and processors have turned to the Dairy Coungil 
organization for its research and educational program 
with opinion-forming leaders in the state. Known as the 
Dairy Council of Wyoming, the organization recently 
established headquarters at Casper, with Mabel G. Buttars. 


nutrition specialist, as its director. 


Affiliated with the National Dairy Council, the Dairy 
Council of Wyoming appointed Val Christensen, Cheyenne, 
as its president. Other officers are: E. O. Trowbridge, 
Saratoga, vice president; S$. H. Willey, Casper, secretary- 
treasurer. In addition to the officers, other dairy leaders 
who serve with the officers as members of the Board of 
Directors are: Frank Flynn, Worland; A. E. Olsen, Torring- 
ton; H. F. Newton, Sheridan; and R. E. Kilmer, Lusk, 
Milton Hult, president of the National Dairy Council, 
stated the Dairy Council of Wyoming represented the 
55th Dairy Council market in key areas from coast to coast 


Miss Buttars is a graduate of the University of Utah 
at Salt Lake City with a bachelor of science degree in home 
economics. Her graduate work included study at the 
University of Idaho in Moscow, Utah State College at 
Logan, and the University of California at Berkeley. A 
member of the American Home Economics Association 
she will direct the promotional program through educa- 
tion in the use of dairy foods. She will work with schools, 
professional groups, health departments, industrial organi- 


zations, women’s ciubs, and other similar groups 


Virginia Raises the Flag 


Virginia has joined the ranks of other key states in 
the country to organize a Dairy Council to cover the milk 
markets in five cities—Staunton, Waynesboro, Lexington, 
Harrisonburg, and Fredericksburg. This marks the 57th 
Dairy Council Unit in major cities from coast to coast 
designed to stimulate increased use of dairy foods. Its 


headquarters are at Staunton. 


Claude J. McLain, the newly appointed President of 
the Board of Directors, has announced that Mrs. Lena E. 
Bowman, has been appointed Director of the Dairy Council 
Unit. Mrs. Bowman is a graduate of Madison College of 
Harrisonburg with a B. S. degree in Home Economics 
Her experience includes serving as a grade school principal, 
home demonstration agent, and school teacher. She also 


has had extensive experience in 4-H Club work. 


Other members of the Board of Directors are H. H 
Scott, Harrisonburg, Vice President; Charles N. Clarkson, 
Staunton, Secretary-Treasurer; C. J. Ashley, and Howard 
\. Spangler, both of Harrisonburg; R. S. Hartman and 
\. F. Weaver, both of Waynesboro; F. H. Leistra, Staun- 
ton; George E. McComber, Lexington: and M. M. Sterrett, 
Brownsburg. 


Producers and distributors of dairy foods in W aterloo 


and Cedar Falls, lowa, have organized a Dairy Council 
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LENA BOWMAN CECILE HABBEN 
Unit. Headquartered at Waterloo, it is being directed by 
Miss Cecile F. Habben, a nutrition specialist. 

President of the Board of Directors of the newly 
organized Dairy Council is Dale Murphy, with Antone 
Jessen, Vice President, Raymond Cross, Secretary, and 
William Humby, Treasurer, all of Waterloo. Other dairy 
executives serving on the Board are T. J. Anderson, Cedar 
Falls, and L. E. Mether, La Porte City. 

\ graduate of Iowa State College with a B. S. degree 
in Home Economics, Miss Habben has taught various 
subjects in home economics for three years in secondary 
schools in Iowa. In her teaching activities she has used 
material from the National Dairy Council to supplement 
her class work on health and nutrition. Miss Habben is 
a member of several professional home economics organ- 
izations. She will work with schools, professional groups, 
health departments, industrial organizations, women’s 
clubs, and other similar groups. 


® 
Sealright Names E. A. Watters 
Sealright Co., Inc.. announces the appointment of 


Edmund A. Watters as District Manager, South Central 
States, headquarters St. Louis. Mr. Watters has been 
Sealright representative in the Carolinas and southern 
Virginia since September 1945 when he was discharged 
from the U. S. Army as Major. 

Mr. Watters was born in Flandreau, South Dakota, 
37 vears ago. He is a graduate of North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, in 1936. 

Prior to the war Mr. Watters had successful selling 
experience, becoming Chicago Sales Manager for a metal 
products company. 

He was commissioned Lieutenant, U. S. Army, in 
February 1942. In line with meritorious service in combat 
in European campaigns, Mr. Watters advanced to the 
rank of Major. He is the holder of the Bronze Star, Purple 
Heart, and European Theatre Medal with eight battle stars 

Soon after his release by the Army on the point system 
in September 1945, Mr. Watters joined Sealright and was 
assigned the famous Carolinas, southern Virginia territory. 
Mr. Watters’ predecessor in that territory is Mr. R. Reid 
McNamara, who is now Sealright Sales Manager. 


Mr. Watters has already taken charge in his District 
which includes the sales territories centered at Indianapolis, 
Memphis, St. Louis and New Orleans. 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 8,467 plants. Send for de- 
tails A our trial offer «C” 
ree 64 = 6) 


LIQUID PORCELAIN N-LiK 
DAMP. TEX FOR 




























STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W Washington Bivd., Chicago 
Branches in eighteen principal cities 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co.,Windsor, Canada 
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Teen han. 


Milk in holding tank is measured by means 
of an especially calibrated measuring stick. 
Measuring is done at the farm and producer 
is paid on the basis of that measurement. 











Tank TruckPick-Up at the Farm 
Holds Quality Promise 


South Carolina and Connecticut Projects Gain Pro- 
ducer Favor and Encourage Production of Better Milk 


TS NOT QUITE true to say that 
| tank trucks are picking up milk 

from the farms all over the place. 
However, taking the story of Edisto 
Farms in Columbia, South Carolina 
and the tank route operated by Bryant 
and Chapman of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut one gets the impression that the 
boys are certainly giving the thing 
a whirl. 

The Bryant and Chapman opera- 
tion is an eight stop proposition which 
is just about ending its second year. 
According to the producers results 
According to 
Bryant and Chapman officials the 


have been gratifying. 


company is well pleased with the 
way in which the project is working 
out. 

Stainless steel holding tanks have 
been installed on eight farms. The 
tanks range in capacity from 150 gal- 
lons to 300 gallons. Producers were 
filling the tanks pretty close to capac- 
ity. The tanks are, of course, refrig- 
erated. Most of them contain a direct 
expansion surface cooler over which 
the milk is poured direct from the 
milking machine pail. Quick cooling 
has been the result with temperatures 
of 38° to 40 


minutes after milk has entered the 


reached within ten 








Tanker in process of making a pick-up at Home Farm at Denmark, S. C. The 
same procedure is followed in every pick-up stop, with a maximum of 
efficiency in getting the milk aboard for delivery to the processing plant. 


tank. Biggest difficulty with this type 
of tank has been a cooling problem 
unless there is a sufficient volume of 
milk in the tank to take advantage of 
a major portion of the area of the 
surface cooler. An agitator equipped 
with both automatic and manual con- 
trol keeps the milk circulating but 
even with half a tank full of milk a 
large portion of the cooling surface is 
not in contact with the milk. Solu- 
tion to this problem has been achieved 
with the installation of a cold wall 
holding tank. Only one tank of this 
type is in operation at present but it 
has licked the cooling problem. 

A sixteen hundred gallon tank truck 
driven by a licensed weigher and 
sampler does the collecting. The 
driver takes butterfat samples daily 
at the farm from the holding tank 
and a sample for bacteria count each 
week. The quantity of milk in the 
holding tank is determined by means 
of a metal measuring stick calibrated 
for each tank. 


Milk is pumped from the holding 
tank into the truck by means of a 
pump mounted on the rear end of 
the truck. A stainless steel pipe plus 
a length of standard brewers hose 
connects the holding tank to the truck. 
It takes from twelve to fifteen min- 
utes for the pump to empty the hold- 
ing tank. 


Cleaning the holding tank is done 
by the producer. This operation takes 
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approximately fifteen minutes of his 
time. One producer reported that it 
took him just twelve minutes to do 
the cleaning job. 

Farmers were all enthusiastic with 
the system after two years of living 
with it. Main features which they 
liked were the method of weight de- 
termination and butterfat sampling. 
Other features were the elimination 
of can handling and the additional 
space which substitution of the hold- 
ing tank for large cooling tanks 
provides. 

Quality of milk has been improved 
through use of the system. Although 
Bryant and Chapman field supervisor 
Emerson Sartain is quick to point out 
that the tank truck system is not a 
short cut to quality and if anything 
requires even more meticulous atten- 
tion to good sanitary practice on the 
part of the farmer, the use of the tanks 
has apparently served as a spur to 
producing better milk. Possibly the 
fact that the producer stands to lose 
a tank full of milk rather than just a 
can if something goes wrong. is 
responsible. 

Closely resembling the Bryant and 
Chapman system but with the slight 


THESE FEATURES 


Partition separates cleaning 
from sterilizing stations. 


Saves costly space. 


Provides maximum visual in- 
spection for incoming AND 
outgoing cans. 


Eliminates necessity for sep- 
arate reject conveyor. 


Completely accessible for 
cleaning and adjusting. 


All controls within easy reach. 


variations that one would expect to 
find between two operations a thou- 
sand miles apart is the six stop route 
developed by Edisto Farms in Col- 


umbia, South Carolina. Biggest dif- 





A newspaper in Isreal reports: 
“One of our readers is in the 
habit of leaving a jug outs‘de 
his door every evening for the 
milkman to fill the next morn- 
ing. One day recently, while 
pouring his milk into another 
container, the customer discov- 
ered a 10 mil piece at the kot- 
tom of the jug. Thinking that 
the milk man had accidentally 
dropped the coin while pouring 
out the milk, he left it in the 
jug that night, with a note. The 
next morning, the 10 mil piece 
was back again in the milk and 
another note beside it saying 
‘it’s your change.’ ” 











ference is the use of cold walled hold- 
ing tanks at each of the six stops. 
Also the holding tanks have a round 
bottom instead of the angular sloping 
bottom on the Bryant and Chapman 
route. The Edisto tanks were made 
by Mojonnier while the Bryant and 


Chapman tanks are Creamery Package 


products. 


The cold milk is transferred by 
pump to a 2,000 gallon tanker for de- 
livery to the Edisto Farms Dairy pas- 
teurizing plant in Columbia. The 
tanker makes a daily run of about 
133 miles. As noted in the accom- 
panying “Tanker Route Report,” at 
two farms the pick-up is made every 
other day, so that milk is picked up 
at five farms every day. Incidentally, 
there is no significant difference in 
bacteria count after two days holding 
on the farm. 


Milk Cooled to 38° F. 


On all farms milking practice is the 
same. The cows are milked in shifts 
in milking barns or sheds. The milk 
is poured from the milking bucket 
through a strainer and into the cold- 
wall tank. As soon as enough milk 
has accumulated to cover the agi- 
tator, the agitator motor and com- 
pressor are placed in operation. On 
the first milking, the milk is cooled to 
50° F. almost immediately, and cool- 
ing continues until a temperature of 
38° F. is reached. On subsequent 
milkings, the temperature in the tank 


RETURNLINE 
CAN WASHER 


FEATURING A 150° 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 


KENDALL-LAMAR 
CORPORATION 


POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


April, 1950 
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This picture shows tanker driver making out receipt while 


milk is pumped into tanker. 


Shown is the 400 gallon 


tank on River Farm in South Carolina. 


does not rise above 45° F. due to the 
tempering effect of the cold milk in 


the tank from the previous milking. 


\ thermostat automatically stops 
the compressor when the milk is 
cooled to the required temperature of 
38° F. There is no further handling 
of the milk on the part of farm 
personnel. 


\ milk pump with piping for trans- 
ferring the milk is carried on the 
tanker. 


At each farm the amount of milk 
in the producers cold-wall tank is 
ascertained by measuring the depth 
of the milk with a stainless steel ruled 
measuring stick. A tabulated chart 
posted in the milk room shows the 
exact gallons in the tank for any given 
depth. 


The tanker driver fills out a receiv- 
ing ticket in duplicate recording the 
gallons of milk in the tank. The milk 
is paid for on this basis. 

The milk is then pumped into the 
tanker. 

The driver then cleans out the 
pump and piping and places these 
parts back on the tanker. About 21 
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minutes is required for each pick-up 
on a “Cab to Cab” basis. Ten gal- 
lons of chlorine sterilizing solution is 
placed in the tanker at the start of 
the trip. This sloshes around the 
tank interior. and is drained out at 
the first stop. 


Mr. R. P. Kapp, co-owner of Ed- 


isto, is quality minded, and carries 
on a continuous quality control pro- 
gram with all producers. \ premium 
of 12c per ewt. is paid for milk with 
a count of under 50,000 bacteria per 
c.c. It is expected that it will be pos- 
sible to regularly obtain counts of 
from 4,000 to 10,000 per c.c. under 


the new system. 


Other Advantages Gained 


As the milk is transported in bulk 
in a well insulated tank, there is a 
minimum 


temperature rise during 


transportation (about 1° F.). 


The system is a labor saving boon 
to the producer. The handling of 


both full and empty cans is eliminated. 


The producer receives maximum 
return for his production. Previously, 
stickage and other losses came out of 
the delivered weight. Such losses are 


now nil. 


On one farm the tanker driver com- 
monly makes the pick-up in the ab- 
sence of the producer or his repre- 
sentative. Timing of the pick-up is 
not critical. 

Edisto charges 20c per cwt. for the 
tanker pick-up service. This covers 
labor, gas, repairs and depreciation 
on the tanker. Former hauling charges 
were greater. As the tanker is back 
from the route at noon it is available 
for other hauling contingencies which 


arise trom time to time. 


TANKER ROUTE REPORT - JANUARY 26, 1950 
EDISTO FARMS DAIRY, COUMBIA, S.C. 
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Here’s why a “G-H” excels in service 
and performance... 


Available for Standard Vacuum Pans 


: DOUBLE EFFECT EVAPORATORS 


For top quality production at lowest cost, install a Rogers Double Effect | 


* Stainless Steel Tubing, 
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* 1-Piece Stainless Steel 
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SSOCIATIONS 


Progress and Disaster Talks 


Rouse Boston Convention 


New York Price War, Industry’s Future Make Yankee 


Gathering One to Remember — Attendance Record Set 


EW ENGLAND milk dealers 
gathered at Boston’s Hotel Som- 
erset, last month, to mouth 
some old platitudes and also to bang 
out some new ones. Leading oft 
with Kline Hamilton, president of 
the Milk Industry Foundation, the 
convention got away to a good start 


and never let up. 


The usual collection of moth-eaten 
generalities that characterize conven- 
tions were seriously challenged by 
some fresh thinking interjected by E. 
O. “Bud” Mather, Dellwood Dairies, 
Yonkers, New York, Kline Hamilton, 
and a bewhiskered dynamo by the 
name of Alexander Magoun, president 
of Human Relations, Inc., a Boston 
organization. 

Mr. Hamilton teed off with the re- 
mark that the trouble with the milk 
business was that you had to be 
around too long to be of any use be- 
fore you learned enough to be of any 
help. From there on out he laid it 
right on the line for his Yankee 
listeners. 

Reform Begins at Home 

“If we believe in free enterprise,” 
he said, “we need to practice it in 
our own back yard.” The public be- 
lieves in and wants a system of free 
enterprise, he declared, but the public 
also believes that our present system 
can be improved. Government regu- 
lation should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, he said, and outlined four nec- 
essary steps to achieve this goal. “We 
must put our own thinking in order, 
must develop good relations with the 
public, must strive for progressive 
management, and we must sell our 
story.” Real statesmanship in industry, 
mature bargaining, thinking on the 
basis of facts and not emotions were 
considerations that the speaker em- 
phasized. Doing a little well deserved 
pointing, Mr. Hamilton called the in- 
dustry’s attention to the fact that a 
portion of its troubles could be laid 
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on its own doorstep. “You can cut 
your own throat as well as your com- 
petitors’ with too sharp a pencil,” he 
said. 

Mr. Hamilton called for a sound 
marketing program, some reclassifica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws, an over- 
hauling of the health laws so that they 
do not act as trade barriers, a wider 
flexibility in government milk market- 
ing orders, and a higher development 
of the business man’s sense of respon- 
sibility for the system and the society 
in which he operates. 


Pattern for Disaster 

Mr. Mather, who appeared on the 
program after Mr. Hamilton, was 
more specific but no less stimulating 
than Mr. Hamilton. Carefully and 
concisely Mr. Mather unfolded the 
bitter story of the price war and pol- 
itical harassment that has brought the 
world’s largest market close to the 
brink of disaster. “Don’t let it happen 
here,” he urged as he described the 
combination of political demagogery 
and deplorable marketing practices 
that have reduced the milk business 
in New York from a sound financial 
basis to a bewildering swamp of stag- 
gering losses. 

Selling and merchandising sessions 
plus an equipment discussion were 
the main features of the periods de- 
voted to particular subjects. A panel 
discussion of sales gave some promise 
of turning up new ground but, like 
most such efforts time was short and 
no one subject was fully developed. 
The sacred cows were left on their 
pedestals and the ancient shibboleths 
were given their annual dusting. 
Charles Herlihy of Whitings did des- 
cribe a fairly successful venture in 
selling chocolate milk heated. But 
although the panel members tried 
valiantly to stir up some ideas they 
had three and a half strikes against 
them before they started. 


Short time high temperature pas- 









teurization was the big noise in the 
equipment session. Clarence Weber. 
definitely an authority on the subject. 
got off to a fast start but somehow 
became bogged down along the way 
The net gain in knowledge to the 
audience was that white metal has 
been superseded by stainless steel, 
that stainless steel on stainless steel 
will “gall” and that there are sey- 
eral types of plates in heat exchang- 
ers each having certain virtues and 


certain faults. 


A set of skits put on by the New 
England Dairy and Food Council 
demonstrated the work of that organ- 
ization in New England. The skits 
were built around a mock school room 
manned by pupils recruited from the 
ranks of visiting dairymen. Best cracks 
in the show were supplied by the 
teacher who inquired, “Good morn- 
ing children, Did you all shave before 
coming to school?” To the question, 
“What happens to milk when it 
reaches the plant,” a pupil observed, 
“It’s paralyzed.” 


The Team Is the Thing 


Alexander Magoun, who spoke on 
A Look Inside Human Behavior com- 
bined some real knowledge of the 
barnyard end of the dairy business 
with a great deal of sound advice on 
how to get along with people. He 
described human behavior as a tend- 
ency to embrace the things that give 
pleasure and avoid the things that 
give pain. The team is the thing, he 
declared, and added that if any ele- 
ment of the team is removed the team 
breaks down. He labeled understand- 
ing as a two way street. The em- 
ployee must understand the employ- 
ers problems and the employer must 
understand the employee’s problems. 
Anything that increases the confidence 
of the man in himself is good he said. 
He urged his listeners to recognize 
the fact that differences of opinion 
are not necessarily evidences of lack 
of cooperation. 

The convention was the biggest that 
the New England group has ever 
heid. More than six hundred dairy- 
men registered. The entire slate ot 
officers were re-elected. President, 


Theodore J. Devine; Vice-President, 


Roger Mallory; Secretary, Paul Cush- 
man; Treasurer, Charles Herlihy; 
Managing Director, James L. Wood- 
som; Associate, Martyn B. Kennedy. 
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e . ilk son, Chicago, Illinois, made a return 
essin Methods uvalit Mi trip to Oregon and very ably discussed 
J I 
; the methods for excluding extraneous 
t, Production Features At Oregon matter when producing milk. Victor 
. C. Gault, Director of Industrial and 
) Iverson, Bryant and Others Spark Top Flight Gather- Community Relations, Crown-Zeller 
e ing in Northwest — One of Association’s Largest bach Corporation, Camas, Washing 
1S ton, during his address at the banquet 
l : 1 
‘ ORVALLIS, ORE.—The 39th an- ing butter by the continuous method, ‘pcke on “Let's Face the Facts. 
V- nual meeting of the Oregon but some of the large plants are con- R. F. Jessup, Pacific Coast Repre- 
g- Dairy Manufacturers’ Associa- sidering installation of the necessary sentative, Chester-Jensen Dairy Com 
id tion was held at Oregon State Col- equipment when the process — been pany and Manton-Gaulin Manufactur- 
lege, February 27, 28 and March 1. It shown ‘s be satisfactory and eco- ing Company, gave talks on operation 
- was attended by about 450 persons, nomical, and maintenance of homogenizers and 
one of the largest gatherings of an Professor Iverson felt that several :; 
ci] f age he discussed the method of continu- 
Oregon dairy group in history. Mar- college experimental _ laboratories rons 
n- > . ; . adacal ‘ : ous high temperature pasteurization of 
vin Davidson, president of the associa- should be equipped for continuous a " 
” tion, presided at the meetings. butter manufacture in order to help — a ae a a 
* in the testing and development of this D. C. Lightner, Sales Manager 
“8 Iverson Heads the Program new method. His discussion of spe- Creamery Package Manufacturing 
* a a os out- cial ice a was of considerable Company gave a very interesting 
ss. standing. They dealt with the four interest to the many ice cream manu- address on equipment manufacturers’ 
branches of the dairy industry, butter, facturers who were present. They responsibility to the dairy industry 
8 ice cream, cheese, milk. He discussed were particularly interested in the : 4 1 i i ‘hi gle “red 
= the continuous manufacture of butter method recommended by him for pre- Earl O'Donnell, Chief Technician 
j ° . > a? cle Dy . y > : 
it as used in the Wapsie Valley Cream- paring various kinds of nuts, filberts, Klenzade Products Company, Beloit, 
ed, y at Cedar Rapids, Iowa and used walnuts, pistachio, for use in ice cream Wisconsin, discussed in a very inter- 
lantern slides to illustrate his talk. At manufacture. esting and able manner the develop- 
present no Oregon creamery is mak- C. B. A. Bryant of Johnson & John- ment and application of acid cleaners. 
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American Dairy Association Votes 
Three Million Plus For Advertising 


Delegates To Chicago Meeting Take Off 


the Wraps In 


Move To Whip Surplus Problem— Selling Campaign Outlined 


AIRY INDUSTRY lights went up 
by several kilowatts last month 


when members of the American 


Dairy Association voted to expand 
their advertising program by an esti 
nated two million dollars. In Chi- 


cago’s pleasant Hotel Morrison, dele- 
gates to the association’s eleventh an- 
nual meeting approved a motion to 
set-aside each month a quarter of a 
cent per pound of butterfat or its 
milk equivalent. Dairymen see an 
annual vield of better than three mil- 
lion dollars from this action. 


Reason for the unprecedented move 
of the dairy group was the conviction 
that government price supports are 
not the answer to surplus dairy prod- 
“Farmers must solve their own 
R. Schoby, 
Algona, Iowa dairy farmer who was 


ucts. 
problems”, declared C. 
re-elected president of the association. 
“We've had this surplus problem fo 
twenty vears”, he said, “and the tend- 
ency is to face it in the same old way. 
The dairy industry should accept the 
Plan and 


challenge of the Brannan 


find a way to help itself.” 


Seven Billion Pound Surplus 


A surplus of seven billion pounds 
of milk, or about 5 per cent of the 
total production, was listed by Owen 
Richards, ADA’s general manager, as 
the major problem. This 5 per cent of 
the total is responsible for fixing the 


price of the other 95 per cent he said. 


Richards described the market of 
scarcity under the OPA and the free 
market after the war when there was 
a market for “every pound of milk 
With the loss of 
markets the domestic situation began 
to break, Mr. Richards pointed out. 


“Now there is a seven billion pound 


produced”. foreign 


surplus”, he said. “This surplus needs 
to be sold. It is a sales job, not a job 
for the legislators. It needs a sales 
approach. It should not become a 


political football.” 


Richards broke the sales problem 


down into practical sales objectives. 
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sales program to the 


“Pattern 
family table and it is not such a big 


your 


problem”, he declared. Reasonable 


objectives, according to Richards, 
were to increase consumption by a 
pint of milk per family per month, a 
quarter of a pound of butter per fam- 
ily per month, a quarter of a pound 
of cheese per family per month, a can 
of evaporated milk per family per 
month, and a pint of ice cream per 


femily per month. “This is the prob- 





THEY SAID IN CHICAGO ... 


Harry Wilson, National Cheese 
Institute, “The sale of that other 


product does not make up one 


half of the decline in butter 
sales.” 

Ben Hibben, International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manu- 


facturers, “The ice cream indus- 


try has already started to sell 
that extra pint of ice cream. 
We'll tie in with the ADA festi- 


vals.” 


Col. Benjamin F. Castle, Milk 
Industry Foundation, “This is a 
forward looking program. The 
difficult no 


quota is neithe: 


impossible.” 
J. E. Nelson, 


can count on 


Montana, “You 
Montana dairy- 
men going along with this pro 
If they don’t I'll go back 
and _ sell 


gram. 
“em.” 

Russell Fifer, American Butte1 
Institute, “We're behind you in 
this program. The industry is 


really getting sales minded.” 











lem that stands between us and profit- 
able markets”, the ADA’s general man- 
ager said. “Sell this surplus and the 


problem is solved.” 


President Schoby saw the new plan 
as “the greatest self-help movement in 
the history of agriculture”. He de- 
clared that the expanded ADA pro- 
best 


agriculture. 


gram was in the traditions of 


American “Our agricul- 











ture was founded on the idea of self 
He added that am 


sound program must offer fair returns 





help”, he said. 


to producers, an adequate food supph 
for the consumer, and must not be a 
drain on the public treasury. Dairy. 
men, he observed, are looking for a 





plan that will meet the need 


How advertising and merchandising 
can move dairy products was graphi- 
cally told by Richard Shapairo of the 
American Weekly. In a stirring talk 
illustrated by slides, Mr. 


showed how local promotion could by 


Shapairo 


tied in with the national advertising 
Dairy 
demonstrated how 


envisaged by the American 
Association. He 
retail stores that had taken advantag 
of the various dairy products festivals 
sponsored by ADA had experienced 
phenomenal increases in their sales. 
Some stores had reported sales jumps 
as high as 300 per cent. He pointed 
out how retail merchants could us 
milk as a sunerb traffic builder and at 
the same time reap sound profits. “Th: 
investment required of the retailer js 
small,” Mr. Shapairo said, “The turn- 


over is great.” 
Two Years for Fu!l Effect 


Realization of the full return from 
the new levy on producers will not be 
achieved for about two vears due to 
the nature of the ADA organization 
ADA funds a 
collected as a tax and turned over t 


In some states where 


, ee , 
the association, the law must b 


changed. 
Present, the $1,200,000 advertising 
About 30 


butter; 25% for 


budget is spent as follows 
for milk; 30% for 
cheese; 10% for evaporated milk and 


o% tor ice cream. 


The percentages will remain about 





the same under the new budget. How- 
ever, weekly newspaper ads in about 
35 top markets will be added to the 


current media schedule. 


ADA will seek to re- 
capture the teen-age milk market. Sta- 
tistics indicate that milk consumption 


In addition, 


falls off rapidly as children enter their 
In order to halt this shift away 


from milk, the association will sponsol 


teens. 


a televison campaign aimed at teen- 
agers and persuade them to get back 


on the milk wagon. 


Owen Richards of ADA, put it: “We 
want to get production to the family 


tables it pile up in 


and not to let 


wasteful surpluses.” 
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25 to 639. In cooperation with farm 
and other organizations he has worked 
successfully to bring about a much 
better understanding between the var- 


ious segments 


of the industry; has 


EET THE 
CRETARY 


worked with Commonwealth agencies 
in the promulgation of practical regu- 
lations for the industry; was instru- 
mental in securing an experience 
rating system for unemployment com- 
pensation taxing; has had compiled a 


dairy waste saving and_ treatment 





guide (now being printed) to help 





members comply with anti-stream 
pollution laws — the first such manual 
BEN EYNON for any industry in the Common- 


=a" = : : _ QAO ~nensiie > ee 
O MOST FOLKS Ben means time he came to be recognized as an wealth; in 1942 arranged for Penn 


Franklin but to milk dealers in authority on traffic problems not only sylvania State College to sponsor an- 


. ; nual dairy fieldmen’s conferences; hi 
Pennsylvania Ben means Eynon, m Pennsylvania but in the nation. il dairy fieldmen’s conferences; has 


the Executive Vice-president of the plans underway for initiating this yea 


Pennsylvania Association of Milk 


yn ; -aler ave ou . ° ° _s 
Few milk dealers have forgotten an annual series of sales training con- 


the stormy period of the early thirties. ferences; in 1937 employed Willis F 


Dealers. In 1935, with the memory of those Daniels, Harrisburg, as General Coun- 
Ben Eynon came to the milk busi- turbulent days still fresh, dairy leaders sel for the association — an attorney 
ness by way of the coal fields and in Pennsylvania felt that the industry whose firm’s work for the dairy in- 
the office of Pennsylvania’s Commis- needed the services of a diplomat, dustry since then has won nation-wide 
sioner of Motor Vehicles. As he des- a man with organizational ability and recognition: at hie 1080 Convention 
cribes it, he veered from the “black vision. They found their man in Ben in February, secured membership 
road of anthracite” to the “white Eynon. adoption of a public relations program 
milky way”, about as circuitous a Under Mr. Eynon’s guidance the that is destined to do big things for 
route as one can find. dairy industry in Pennsylvania moved the dairy industry of Pennsylvania. 


on to firm ground. Both he and the 


Motor Vehicles to Milk association have chalked up many a Candidate for Governor 


Born in Scranton, Pennsylvania score on the credit side of the ledger. One does not find men of Mr. 
sixty-nine years ago Mr. Eynon began One of the outstanding examples of Eynon’s caliber at every turn in the 
his career as an accountant with the sound thinking is the Pennsylvania road. A long list of community serv- 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Milk Control law. This law, enacted ices was capped not long ago when 
Railroad. From this job he stepped as a temporary measure in 1933 and he was a candidate for Governor of 
in Pennsylvania’s fast moving political rewritten into permanent legislation his State. But to the men who put 
stream as Chief Clerk for the Lacka- in 1937, has the distinction of stand- milk in bottles and the bottles on door 
wanna County Commissioners. Seven ing unchanged longer than any other steps, Ben Eynon is at once the fab- 
years later he was called to Harris- milk control law in the country. ricator and the symbol of a strong, 
burg to serve the Commonwealth of healthy milk industry. On a solid 


Growth and Influence foundation of clear thinking and 


Pennsylvania as Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, a position that he Under Mr. Eynon’s management, energy logically applied he has built 
held for fourteen years. During this PAMD’s membership has grown from wisely and well. 


Make Your BUTTERMILK BUTTERMILK fins 
the Talk of the Town Y Panis 


It can give you a bigger profit than any other product. 





















It can increase your prestige more than any other product. 
Write, wire or phone for ideas on production and promotion. 


G. P. GUNDLACH & CO. 


“Servants to the Dairy Industry” 


1201-07 West Eighth Street Box “A” Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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CITY OWNED PLANT 


(Continued from Page 6 
informed that such a plant and gar- 
age that we propose would cost about 
$321,000.00; equipment costs _ to- 
gether with refrigeration, installed 
will cost about $145,000.00. About 
$125,000.00 would be required for 
a working capital balance. With othe: 
incidentals about $992,740.00 would 
be required or, in other words, a bond 
issue of $1,000,000. This bond issue 
would be redeemed from revenue 
within 20 years.” 


As this is written another report is 
before Jamestown city council to the 
effect that under current prices the 
committee feels it possible to make 
an annual profit of $177,000.00. in 
operation of the plant in question. It 
further recommends that such a plant 
could pay $50,000.00 plus 14% inter- 
est on the bond issue, annually, re- 


tiring it in 20 years. 


With the businesses bought out 
that are under option, the city milk 
plant could, it was reported, possibly 
reduce milk and cream prices pro- 
portionately, reducing this profit by 
$70,000.00 annually — but even if 
milk was reduced two cents a quart, 
or to 19c, it could still realize $37,- 
000.00 in the black over a year’s 


time. 


Milk dealers look upon the proposi- 
tion with distaste. 


“Everyone of us is against the idea,” 
said James Jenkins, who has built up 
a sizeable business in the community 
of 45,000, and is now president of the 
local Milk Dealers’ Association. 


“Recently all of us agreed unani- 


mously to oppose the principles in- 





volved in a municipally-owned plant,” 
he continued. “We're for free enter- 
prise, upon which the country was 
built. We have no definite assurance 
that our city will not have a municipal 
shoe store, bakery, gas station, insur- 
ance company, meat market or gro- 


cery store!” 


Jenkins further stated that milk 
prices are not excessive in view of 
high quality, and that local prices are 
consistently lower than those in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., or Erie, Pa., nearest cities 
of size. 

“These options are just protective,” 

But, the fact remains that a major- 
ity of the 25 odd dealers in Jamestown 
have signed options or indicated their 
willingness to sell their businesses to 
the city, if the municipal plant idea 
meets with public approval. 
siated Jenkins. “Sure, all of us will 
sell, at a price, and especially since 
we don’t want to go into a price war 
between the city and anyone else.” 
(Options become legalized, it was 
said, upon mayor's signature, which 
is pending upon approval of a munic- 
ipal plant by city council.) 

It appears that the price war would 
be between the city and the local out- 
let of the 


erative 


Dairymen’s League Coop- 
Arthur 
Dersch, who is flatly against city es- 
tablishment of a milk plant. He re- 
ported it would present unfair, tax- 


Association, under 


free competition to private dealers, 
tended toward socialism that might 
spread to other fields, and would 
present a problem in unemployment 
and usurpation of individual rights. 


Art Dersch defined four types of 


dealers in the Jamestown situation: 


| — The independent operator, who 
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buys from producers as needed and 
sells immediately. 


2—The combination milk and jg 
cream dealer, who uses part of the 
surplus he gets regularly from pro. 
ducers for ice cream. 

3 — The producer-dealer, who owns 
cows and sells retail or otherwise. 

4 — The 


largest dealer in Jamestown; all the 


cooperative association, 
milk produced by members is paid 


for on the basis of how it is used. 


Dersch reported that a committee 
of dealers, appointed for research on 
the problem, wrote to Tarboro, N. C.. 
where a milk plant is municipally- 
owned. They learned that milk there 
is 22c a quart, a cent higher than in 
Jamestown; cream is proportionately 
higher. It was said Tarboro took over 
milk handling because of a sanitation 
problem. This is a town of about 
10,000, as compared to Jamestown’s 
population of some 45,000. Incident- 
ally, when Samuel Carlson, years ago, 
first proposed that Jamestown “go into 
the milk business,” one of his biggest 
arguments was betterment of civic 


health control. 


We talked to one small dealer, other 
than Dersch, Jenkins, Peterson, and 
Carlson. He didn’t want to be men- 
tioned, but he said that he optioned 
his business so that, if the city builds 
a plant, he wouldn’t be in the middle 
of a price war. 

Against this background Jamestown 
voters will make their decision. That 
the city can put out milk of equal 
quality at a lower price milkmen 
doubt. What the citizens of James- 
town will do, however, is the big 
question. 























When Shipping Poultry & Dairy Products 


to New York 


You will find the collection of Drafts will be 
greatly facilitated if they are drawn through 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST C0. 
of New York 


Chambers Street Office: 
130 CHAMBERS STREET 
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Abbotts Dairies Head Passes 








In that same year (1925) Abbotts 
instituted a cooperative program with 
its “A” Milk producers, in the elimi- 














. re d Di " n ly d Cc — 2 cows reacting . tuber- 
—H culosis. The company agreed to in- 
wed Away a istinguls e areer demnify its farmers for a portion of 
Death Ends Christian R. Lindback’s Long Association With _ the value of each condemned animal. 
= Philadelphia Concern — Ridgway Kennedy, Jr. Named President From 1920 to 1938 Mr. Lindback 
served as President of the Philadel- 
ation, N MARCH 20, 1950 death himself. A stint as a sales representa- phia Milk Exchange. In 1929 he was 
| the terminated the long and dis- tive for the De Laval Separator Com- elected Preside nt of the International 
Paid tinguished career of Christian pany was followed by three years nacneneinen « we —— ans? 
. R. Lindback, President of Abbotts with the Creamery Package Manv- ee poy —, * ae 
iittee Dairies in Philadelphia. Mr. Lindback facturing Company. It was during ven - e te . —— rend 
hon joined the Abbott firm in 1912 and _ pane ~—— a —— Nation ‘ D ir peda pir ye ae ‘ 
.C. Tits mendes te 2004 acquainted with George Abbott, . . 4 a 4 usec due - 
yally- tie Quaker founder of Abbotts Dairies, ew niversity. 
there Born in Denmark Mr. Lindback Inc. In 1912 he joined the Abbott On June 9, 1941, “in recognition of 
= grew up with the dairy industry. His firm as vice-president. his notable contributions to the dairy 
ately father made the famous “Lure” brand One of the first innovations intro industry for the past quarter of a cen- 
fie tury and to honor him for his ideal- 
in ism in the interests of the health and 
“a social security of his fellowman, Mr. 
anes Lindback received from Bucknell Uni- 
versity an honorary degree of Doctor 
lent. of Laws. 
iva At a special meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Abbotts Dairies, held 
Best on March 29, 1950, Ridgway Ken- 
— nedy, Jr. was elected President, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lindback. 
ther Ridgway Kennedy, Jr. has been the 
and company's Vice President and General 
nen- Manager since 1944. He has been 
pe CHRISTIAN R. LINDBACK RIDGWAY KENNEDY, JR. ae ieee a ao 
iilds 912. > is firs ‘e President o 
ddle butter, the official trade-mark of the duced by Mr. Lindback to the Phila- the International Ice Cream Manufac- 
government of Denmark used on but- delphia Dairy Industry, was the bac- turers Association, and a Vice Presi- 
ter of proven quality. teriological contral of milk at the farm. dent of the National Dairy Council. 
“we The elder Lindback moved his fam- The early recognition of the value Abbotts Dairies, Inc. was founded 
ily to the United States when Chris- of medical supervision in industry won in 1876 by George Abbott. Its opera 
a tian was four years old. After graduat- for Abbotts Dairies one of the first tions include the distribution of milk 
ce ing from high school in 1895 Mr. Lind- certificates issued by the American in Philadelphia and the surrounding 
back went to work in his father’s College of Surgeons for high medical territory, and the manufacture and 
big creamery. A few years in the cream- standards established by the Company distribution of ice cream and cheese 
ery and he decided to strike out for for its employees. products. 
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PUMPING MILK AND CREAM 


(Continued from Page 26 


only partially liquefied in all probabil- 
ity. Pumping at this point is very 
likely to cause a churning in the prod- 
uct. On the other hand when milk has 
been heated to a point well above the 
melting point of the fat, such as in the 
case during pasteurization, little dam- 
age is done to the milk in pumping at 
this temperature which will probably 
be in the neighborhood of 143° F. Most 
operators, however, prefer to cool the 
milk in the vat with water to some ex- 
tent before pumping it over the surface 
cooler as a means of conserving re- 
frigeration and perhaps accomplishing 
more thorough cooling of the product. 
The point to which the milk is cooled, 
then, is of considerable importance it 
the milk is to be pumped at this point. 
It is the belief of the writer that milk 
should not be cooled to a temperature 
lower than 125°F. at this point. 


Again with the one level type of 
plant it may be desirable to locate the 
surface cooler for the milk at such a 
point that it is impossible to conduct 
the cooled milk to the bottler by grav- 
ity, which results in the need for a 
pump at this point to elevate the milk 
into the bottle filler supply tank. Here 
again the milk fat has been reduced in 
temperature from 143°F. very rapidly 
to 40°F. at which temperature the but- 
terfat theoretically is a solid but actu- 
ally is partially solidified and partially 
liquid. It has been shown that if milk 
can be repumped at this point before 
the cream has had a chance to rise to 
the top (within a few minutes) this 
process can be accomplished without 
visible damage to the product. This 


means, then, in order to have success 


with this type of setup the pumping 





E. L. Fouts, Head of the Department of 
Dairy Husbandry and Dairy Manufac- 
tures at the University of Florida, is « 
new comer to the pages of the American 
Milk Review. To a host of dairymen 
however, particularly in the South, he is 
known as a careful student of dairy prob- 
lems and an ardent crusader for a better 
industry. In this article, written exclu- 
sively for the American Milk Review, he 
presents an able discussion of the impor- 
tant problem of milk and cream pumps 
This is the second of two installments 














of milk to the cooler and pumping of 
milk from the cooler trough should be 
a continuous process rather than an 
intermittent one. The writer has had 
considerable experience with this type 
of setup. By means of the use of milk 
level controls a very fine equipment 
setup can be had and it will be one 
which may be operated with a mini- 


mum of product losses. 


Leaking Pumps 

Most sanitary milk pumps _ utilize 
either rubber, paper, or fiber gaskets, 
which under ordinary conditions give 
a perfect seal, and no leaks should be 
experienced at this point. If a milk 
pump leaks on the gasket side of the 
pump it will be well to examine the 
pump carefully for dented areas which 
might be causing the gasket to be un- 
able to give complete seal on this side 
of the pump. Paper gaskets should, 
of course, be used only once and then 
discarded and rubber gaskets should 
be removed, scrubbed, and sterilized 
after each use. The gasket seat on the 
pumps using rubber gaskets should be 
given special attention since it fre- 


quently is somewhat difficult to get at 
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SAVE TIME...SAVE MONEY! 
STAINLESS STEEL is the ideal metal 


for milk plant equipment. Chemically 
inert to all dairy products, stainless —"- 
steel does not affect color, odor, or fla- 
vor. Easy to clean and rust resistant stainless steel 
- “Tis will give years of lasting service 

We are pioneers in the design and manufacturing of 
stainless steel milk plant equipment. Our engineering 
staff is at your service— write us your requirements. 


STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1000 BERRY AVENUE 


and provides a lodging place for milk- 
stone which might harbor bacteria. 

The other side of the pump is sealed 
around the shaft with a carbon seal or 
a plastic seal, and there is no excuse 
for leaking pumps at this point. If a 
pump leaks around the seal, the seal 
should be replaced. 

Eliminating small leaks soon pays 
for gaskets and seals, and they should 
always be kept on hand in ample 
supply for immediate use when the, 
are needed. 


Cleaning and Sterilizing Milk Pumps 

Any pump to be used in connection 
with the handling of dairy products 
must be completely sanitary, easily dis- 
mantleable, and readily cleaned and 
sterilized. A pump should have no 
areas inside of it that are difficult to 
get at with a brush for cleaning pur- 
poses. The inlet and outlet should be 
easily accessible for brushing. 

At the conclusion of the day’s run 
the centrifugal pump should be com- 
pletely disassembled, brushed, thor- 
oughly rinsed, and placed on a drain- 
ing rack to dry. It is quite satisfactory 
to reassemble the pipeline, including 


sAINLESS STEEL 


ORKING FOR You? 
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the pumps, as soon as the washing has 
been complete or it may be allowed to 
remain on the drain rack until ready 
for use the next day. 


In handling the positive pump it is 
of extreme importance that care be 
taken when the pump is dismantled 
and put back together that any of the 
parts are not dropped or bumped. This 
type of pump is a very carefully ma- 
chined apparatus and a bump or any 
other type of careless handling may 
impair its usefulness severely. Most 
plants using the positive type pump 
have learned that it is not only desir- 
able but necessary to secure a rubber 
mat to put on the floor in front of the 
pump at the time it is being disassem- 
bled for washing. These mats are 
relatively inexpensive and will save 
their cost by protecting some pump 
part from just one drop of a few inches 
onto a tile or concrete floor. Some 
successful operators make a practice 
of bringing a bucket of water and 
brush to the pump and wash the pump 
parts immediately after disassembling 
and _ then 
putting the pump back together. 


them, rinsing thoroughly, 


In no case should gear type pumps 
be left disassembled and piled on a 
drain rack along with other sanitary 
pipe and equipment until it is needed 
for further use. 


Pumping Ice Cream Mix 


The question is frequently asked: 
Is it good practice to pump ice cream 
mix from the refrigerated mix vat or 
tank into the freezer, or will the pump 
possibly do some damage to the ice 
cream mix? It can be definitely stated 
that pumping of the cold ice cream 
mix will not damage it in any way and 
fers a great convenience to the oper- 
ator. In some installations the refrig- 
erated mix is placed on an upper floor 
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Photograph Courtesy Waukesha Foundry Co 


With the emphasis on sanitation and cleaning, pumps must be constructed with a minimum 
of parts. This picture shows all of the pieces of the business end of a sanitary pump. 


or on an elevated platform in order to 
avoid the necessity of pumping the 
mix. The cost of pumping is relatively 
small and is more than offset by the 
trouble incurred by the use of an 
elevated vat which often is hazardous 
to the operator in climbing up to ex- 
amine the mix or to wash and sterilize 
the vat. When ice cream mix is ho- 
mogenized at the pressures commonly 
employed in the processing of this 
product the small amount of pumping 
required to elevate the mix from the 
bottom of the mix storage vat to the 
freezer will not damage the mix in 
any way. It is, of course, desirable to 
stop and start the pump as the mix is 
needed rather than to permit the pump 
to run continuously and control the 
flow of mix by a valve. It is conceiv- 
able that some damage might be done 





An official in 


Rhode Island says that Provi- 


Providence, 


dence was one of the first cities 
in the nation to require compul- 
sory pasteurization. Now we 
note Charleston, South 


proclaims it is “the first major 


Carolina 


city in the nation to require that 
all milk sold in its limits be 
pasteurized.” 

Wonder what the 


answer is. 


correct 











if a centrifugal pump was permitted 
to run continuously against a closed 
valve during the entire freezing time. 


Need for Improved Pumps 


It is the belief of the writer that the 
dairy industry could use an improved 
low cost centrifugal pump on many 
installations, especially throughout the 
smaller dairies. The greatest abuse to 
milk comes at places in the processing 
of milk and cream where small quan- 
tities of product must be pumped with 
pumps of too great capacity which 
means that the pump must be throttled 
It would 


seem that some of the companies man- 


by partially closing a valve. 


ufacturing dairy equipment would be 
interested in developing a small pump 
of somewhat variable capacity which 
could be installed to make it unneces- 
sary to use throttling valves in con- 
nection with milk pumps. It is, of 
course, necessary at the same time to 
keep in mind that the price of such 
equipment must be kept at a point 
where the average dairy operator 
could afford to purchase the equip- 
ment. It would seem that a pump 
which could be sold at a price some- 
where between the centrifugal pump 
and the positive pump, which would 
incorporate the advantages _ listed, 
would have a wide sale to the smalle: 
dairymen who need to pump relatively 
small volumes of product. 
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E. 2. C. ORDER SIGNALS — Make Ordering “EXTRAS” Convenient 


EASY TO SEE — EASY TO ORDER 


The easier you make ordering 
“extras,” the more extras you'll 
sell. When you distribute E.Z.C 
Order Signals on your routes, 














customers are constantly re 
minded of your “extras” and 
ordering is simply a matter of 
placing EF. Z.C. Order Signals 
in empty bottle. Route men like 
K.Z.C. Order Signals, too. 
Order is taken at a glance. No 
illegible handwritir 











r to decipher 


in 


No notes to 
write. Customer 
simply places 
card in empty 
bottle. 





A constant 
reminder to 
order “extras.” 





Send Today for Free Sampl 


THE J. L. JARMAN CO. 238 East Main St., Alliance, oO. 
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EFFECTIVE CLEANING 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Water Station or at least a Pressure 
Regulating Valve for every few Water 
Stations. A uniform water pressur 

at every outlet and Water Station is 
not satisfactory. If it is desired to 
“blast” broken glass out from unde: 
wide bottle washers a water pressure 
of 40 psi may be necessary, whereas, 
it may be found desirable to use a 
water pressure of 15 psi for rinsing 
ice cream freezers or milk-bottle fillers. 
Again, if large containers or vats are 
to be filled, a large flow of water with 
a relatively high pressure, such as 59 
or 60 psi, will save time. 


To simplify the matter of controlling 
water pressure at each Water Station 
and outlet, the water should reach the 
points of use at a pressure somewhat 
in excess of the highest pressure 
needed. Then in each location a wate 
pressure as much less than the overall 
pressure as is desirable can be had 
through properly setting the Pressure- 
Regulating Valve. Of course, with the 
Pressure-Regulating Valve a pressure 
gauge should be used so that the 


pressure can be accurately set. 


Installing a water supply system of 
this kind is not expensive as compared 
with the type of system usually in- 
stalled and the better rinsing, together 
with the saving of water and fuel, will 
more than justify the small investment 


in Pressure Regulators and gauges. 





Rinse water is piped into this water 
station through the connection on the 
lower left. It passes into the hose 
through the connection on lower right. 


The Controlled Pressure Water Sta- 
tion is comprised of a cabinet with a 
removable stainless steel cover in 
which are a Pressure-Regulating Valve, 
a Strainer, a Pressure Gauge and a 
Master Valve. The Pressure Gauge 
can be observed through a window 
in the cover. To the Controlled Pres- 
sure Water Station is attached a hose 
hanger. 

Controlled Pressure Water Station 

The Controlled Pressure Water Sta- 
tion can be equipped for either one 
hose or for two hoses. Where it is 


equipped for one hose it has a single 





Water Station after the cover has been 

removed. The body of the Master Valve, 

the Strainer, the Pressure Regulator, and 
the Pressure Gauge can be seen. 


hose hanger and where it is equipped 
for two hoses it has two hose brackets 


The Controlled Pressure Water Sta- 
tion is made in two forms. In the one 
form it can be attached to a wall or 
column and either set close to the wal! 
against a Neoprene gasket which is 
attached to the back of the unit or 
set out from the wall by means of 
spacers. In the second form the Con- 
trolled Pressure Water Station has a 
flat cover and the cabinet is sunk into 
the wall while the cover is set flush 
with the surface of the wall. The form 


first described was found to be more 





In this picture the Shut-Off Valve with the Round Nozzle is 
being used to rinse the inside of a product storage tank. 
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A broad sheet of water is delivered by the Blade Nozzle 
which makes it particularly adaptable for close up rinsing. 
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The Shut-Off Valve is attached to a strong Whip-end which is 
attached to the Lightweight Hose. The Whip-end takes the wear 
and tear of bending close to the nozzle. At left is a coil of 
ordinary creamery hose and the Lightweight Hose developed 





by Mr. Perry. 
adaptable for existing plants while the Shut-Off Valve times gives the operator control of the 
second one described was readily in- One of the most aggravating fea- flow of water from the hose and the 
stalled in new plants. tures of the clean-up operation has kind of stream of water best adapted 
The cover is attached by means of been the free-running hose. Not only for the rinsing he has to do but also 
il bolts, the covered nate of which is the free-running hose an unsighth saves very substantial quantities of 
sme 5 . ‘i Fy - 4 . ed . 1 , : 
be removed only by means of a matter, but it is prodigally wasteful water and fuel. The Shut-Off Valv« 
- ae ann of water and fuel. Also. where free is a specialized metal valve coated with 
proper wrench so that the controlling : ; Weitz litt . 
f the water pressure is in the hands running hoses are used, the floor is Neoprene which prevents damage t 
0 « os : 7 ° ° . . roce in > i > 
en only of those designated by manage- inevitably wet. It is not reasonabl om ee ern “ = athe 
ve, ia , : to expect an operator to go back to the Shut-Off Valve itself. Normally, it is 
nd _ in the closed position and delivers 
4” Special Lightweight Hose in B Peny. @ - ; water only when the handle is de 
\. erry, we a ior O 2 f 
ileal Be ian unite all pressed as it is when the operator 
. _ , . P _— S « e, 18S an engimeer 1O . , ° ° 
ped Except in cases where a large flow “engi is callie md holds the Shut-Off Valve in his hand. 
ae a ee, as made an exhaustive study . 
kets, of water is essential the 4%” Special fe “at aie " It is equipped with a clip so that it 
b . . ' P oO 1e ropiem O cleaning tt ° ens 
: Lightweight Hose has been found to * pes may be locked in the open position for 
Sta- be not only large enough but very dairy plants. With an engineer's 


’ f | nae sail filling vats, containers, etc. It is very 
, is a ‘ ‘ oras ( , , . > 
_ desirable. This Lightweight Hose has grasp OF how tO give principles 


" cinta anita ton? lal sturdily constructed and will resist 
c a practica st he has evolvec 
r been particularly designed for the pa Er ae ; even heavy abuse. However, Shut-Off 
i} . . ° ° ¢ ro » ‘le; o . ¢ 
on cleaning operation. Its construction is : ee ee Valves should be used only for the 
h is vices. This is the first of three 


quite unlike that of the conventional 
it or ’ 


purpose for which they were designed 
“x” creamery hose. The Lightweight 


articles written exclusively for 











: a and not to knock off can covers and 
— Hose ¥ not only light in weight-it pe” greene ag tat hae hammer sanitary fittings. 
weighs about one third as much as 1 
_ s conventional creamery hose — but is months. For close-up rinsing the Shut-Off 
into flexible and easily managed with one Valve is equipped with a Blade Nozzle 
flush hand. Because it is not bulky and is Water Station and shut off the wate: which delivers a blade of water hav- 
form exible the Lightweight Bese is par- each time he drops the hose becaus: ing a large rinsing capacity. When 
more ticularly adaptable for close quarters such a procedure would waste a great the water pressure is correct—between 
such as the inside of milk tank trucks, deal of time and in most cases make it 10 and 25 psi—there will be no splash- 
pasteurizing vats, etc. Due to its light necessary for him to adjust valve: ing so that the operator can stand very 
, weight and flexibility it can not only continually in order to have water with close to the surface being rinsed with- 
be easily handled and coiled but also a temperature which he considers sat- out getting wet. The blade of wate: 
does not fatigue the operator as does isfactory. rinses down and does not splatter so 
heavier hose. The Lightweight Hose A Shut-Off Valve has been designed that it efficiently and effectively rinses 
isnot designed for use with steam but which can be attached to the end of away any soil. The Blade Nozzle is 
instead with cold, warm or hot water. the hose and which not only at all desirable for rinsing flat or irregula: 





z TT CH SERVE YOU.. Better DRY MILK 
. AT LOWER COST 








® To improve efficiency of operations 





@ On problems concerning sanitation eee 
@ On equipment design to meet sanitz 
quipment design to mect sanitary DRY MILK MACHINES 
requirements Built in Five Si 
® To improve your products a 
® On introduction of new products The Patented, glass-smooth, “20- 
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not have a Nozzle Tip in it, it can be 
used for close-up rinsing, since with 
low pressure water it delivers a soft, 
round stream of water which is adapt- 
able for close-up rinsing but is not, 
however, as satisfactory for this pur- 
pose as the blade stream delivered vy 
the Blade Nozzle. The Round Nozzle 
Assembly can be equipped with a 
variety of Nozzle Tips so that it can 
be used to rinse satisfactorily the in- 
side of product storage tanks from the 
manholes, the inside of tubes of heat- 
ers and coolers, the inside of sanitary 
pipe, under platforms, under bottle 
washers, etc. 


When the Shut-Off Valve is used, 
it is possible to rinse satisfactorily with 
a minimum of water. Where the wate: 
is heated, as it should be for virtually 
all rinsing in dairy plants, minimizing 
the water used also minimizes the 
amount of fuel used. Because the 
Shut-Off Valve delivers enough water 
for satisfactory rinsing and also be- 
cause it eliminates the free running of 
water, a great deal less water is con- 
sumed when it is utilized than when a 
free-running hose is used. 


In many plants a distinct advantage 
is gained from utilizing “softened 
water” in boilers, for rinsing processing 
equipment, for making up cleaning 
solutions, in bottle washers, and other 
uses. Since controlled Pressure Water 
Stations, Lightweight Hose, and Shut- 
off Valves substantially reduce wate: 
consumption they make it possible to 
use considerably smaller water soft- 
eners than can be utilized without 
them. Also the amount of salt nec- 
essary for regeneration is reduced and 
the number of times that regeneration 
is necessary is decreased. 


The matter of “plant waste” is a 
problem in some plants. Where the 
Controlled Pressure Water Stations, 
Lightweight Hose, and Shut-off valves 
are employed, the quantity of “plant 
waste” is appreciably reduced and the 


problem waste creates is simplified. 


Experience has shown that it is not 
desirable to interchange nozzles on the 
floor. Instead, it has been found much 
better to equip the Shut-Off Valve 
with the nozzle which is best adapted 
for the rinsing to be done. So, for all 
close-up rinsing, the Blade Nozzle is 
generally used, whereas, for rinsing at 


a distance, under platforms, etc. the 


Round Nozzle Assembly is employed. 
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Whip-End 


Although the %” Special Lightweight 
Hose has been found to have very 
excellent durability and when properly 
used, to have a very long life, it has 
been found advisable to use a Whip- 
End between the Shut-Off Valve and 
the Lightweight Hose. The Whip-End 
is a short length of hose with a thicker 
wall than the Lightweight Hose. It is 
equipped on one end with a coupling 
which attaches to the Shut-Off Valve 
and on the other end with a coupling 
that attaches to the Lightweight Hose. 
It flexes over a wide arc so that it 
will not bend or crack as the Light- 
weight Hose may do just in back of 
the Shut-Off Valve if it is connected 
directly to the latter. 


In some cases it is desired to detach 
the Shut-Off Valves from the hoses 
when they are not in use or so that 
Shut-Off Valves with different nozzles 
may be used on the same hose. In 
such cases it has been found desirable 
to use a Quick Detachable Coupling 
which should be attached to the end 
of the Whip-End which connects to 
the Lightweight Hose. A Quick De- 
tachable Coupling can be obtained 
which has a simple self-closing valve 
so that when the detaching is done 
the flow of water is shut off at the 
Quick Detachable Coupling. In some 
cases the hoses are also removed at 
the end of the cleaning operation and 
when this is the practice the Detach- 
able Couplings can be located at the 
Water Stations. 


LATHROP-PAULSON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Harvey Andersen has joined the 
sales department of the Lathrop- 
Paulson Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of complete receiving room 


dairy equipment. 


Mr. Andersen has a very wide ex- 
perience in the manufacture of cheese, 
spray milk powder, ice cream, butter 
and the processing and marketing of 
fluid milk. He was educated at Iowa 
University and has spent many years 
in sales and supervisory work with the 
Roberts Dairy Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska and manager of their Lincoln, 


Nebraska plant. 





QUALITY CRUSADER DIES 


E. W. Harrington, President of Ster. 
ling Research Corporation Gave 
Much to Dairy Industry 


On March 21 death came to Eugene 
W. Harrington, 83, President of th, 
Sterling Research Corporation and 
great friend of the dairy industry, 

\ vigorous campaigner for bette 


milk, Mr. Harrington, was constanth 


in the van of the struggle for quality 








E. W. HARRINGTON 


Mr. Harrington was graduated from 
the Genesee and Wyoming Seminary 
and was teaching in the rural school 


system at the age of 16. 


After five years, he joined the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road. His positions during 13 years ol 
railroad work included general station 


agent. 


Going to Buffalo in 1890 as a cashier 
for the U. S. Express Company, he 
also began attending classes of the 
University of Buffalo Law School. He 
was graduated in 1893 and became a 
Buffalo attorney. 


Mr. Harrington became president of 
the Kojene Products Corporation in 
1924 and later of the Maculette Gar- 
ment Company and the Carlin Chem- 


ical Corporation. 


The three companies were sold in 
the 1930s and Mr. Harrington became 
President of Sterling Research in 193+. 
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New Marley Aquatower 
Was MARLEY COMPANY, INC., 


manufacturers of water cooling 


towers, nozzles, and DriCoolers, 
announces that the new 1950 Aqua- 
tower line will have an additional size 
plus improvements on all models. 

A 20-ton Aquatower will be avail- 
able to meet the increasing demand 
for this size unit. Interiors of all 
towers will be lined with a_ thick 
coating of rubber to make the interior 





of the tower impervious to corrosion. 
A new quiet, deep pitch fan is used 
which operates at one half the usual 
speed. The rubber lining plus the 


slow speed fan gives unusually quiet 
operation. 

Aquatowers are a packaged prod- 
uct, completely assembled, ready to 
go. They are sized from 3 to 50 tons. 
Aquatowers still have the open dis- 
tribution basin, redwood filling from 
top to bottom, totally enclosed motors 
and complete basin fixtures. They are 
carried in stock in many principal 
cities or are available for immediate 
shipment from any of the four Marley 
Factories. Request Bulletin AQ-50. 

* 
Data Book on Insulation 
UBATEX DIVISION of Great 
R American Industries, Inc., Bed- 
ford, Virginia, has released a 20- 
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page book on the use of Rubatex R- 
103-S Insulation Hardboard for low- 
temperature insulation purposes. This 
is a comprehensive technical manual, 
containing detailed information for use 
by design and construction engineers 
in applying the product in buildings 
and in manufactured products. 


Rubatex Insulation Hardboard is an 
expanded-rubber compound, made of 
synthetic stocks. Its structure is a 
myriad of tiny  individually-sealed 
balloon-like cells containing inert ni- 
trogen. It is claimed to be far superior 
to other materials for low-temperature 
insulation, having a K factor of 0.21. 
This material will not absorb moisture 
and may be used without an added 
Rubatex Insulation 
Hardboard is light in weight and has 
excellent structural strength. It cannot 


vapor _ barrier. 


be attacked by rot, vermin or bacteria. 
* 
For Detecting Milkstone 


LENZADE PRODUCTS, INC., 
K Beloit, Wisconsin announces ex- 

clusive distribution of Miner- 
alight for the dairy and food indus 
tries. Mineralight is a small, compact, 
portable, long wave ultra-violet light 
which excites fluorescence in milk- 
stone, fats, and other extraneous soils 
not readily apparent to the eye. 


Mineralight is used like a flash- 
light and when beamed against equip- 
ment surfaces or into cans, deposits 
fluoresce and are instantly detectible. 
One of the important uses of this 
equipment is to discover the be- 
ginning of milkstone and other soil 
formations so that corrections can be 
made in cleaning procedures. It is 
also useful in detecting rodent con- 
tamination of stored materials, rat 
harborage, and evidence of infesta- 
tion. The easy portability of Min- 
eralight makes it a valuable aid to 
plant inspectors, sanitarians, and field 
men. 

Mineralight operates from 110 volt 
50-60 cycle AC, or two 45 volt “B” 
batteries. Furnished complete in a 


metal carrying case containing bat- 









teries and wiring circuit. Write to 
Klenzade Products, Inc., Beloit, Wis.. 


for complete information. 
2 
Farm Milk Coolers 


IGHT NEW self-contained cojl- 
EF, and-rack type farm milk cooler 
models, refrigerated by a new 
rectangular-shaped sealed rotary Met- 
er-Miser compressor designed simi- 
larly to those used in household re- 
frigerators but with greater capacity, 
are produced by Frigidaire Division 
of General Motors. 
Sizes of the new models announced 


by the Division range from three to 


eight 10-gallon cans and include both 





single and double row cabinets. New 
Frigidaire milk coolers include: One 
three-can single row model; two four- 
can single row models; two four-can 
double row models; one _ six-can 
double row model, and two eight-can 


double row models. 


Reported to afford “dependable, 
fast cooling’, the new self-contained 
milk coolers are easy to install. In 
addition, the water bath agitator, 
which has been provided as an acces- 
sory in past years, is standard equip- 
ment on the 1950 Frigidaire coil-and- 
rack models. 

This agitator circulates the ice- 
chilled water around all milk cans 
in the cooler. Uniform cooling to 50 


degrees (F.) in all cans from top to 
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bottom in about an hour is reported. 
The water bath temperature under 
normal conditions will level off at 
approximately 34 degrees soon after 
initial cooling has been completed. 


& 
Automatic Packaged Boiler 


MES IRON WORKS, manufac- 
A turers of boilers at Oswego, N. 

Y., announces a further addition 
to their line of automatic packaged- 
type Units, with the development of 
the 500 horsepower AMESTEAM 
Generator, available in pressures from 
15 to 200 lbs. and for firing with oil 
or gas. In areas where both oil and gas 
are available, oil-gas combination 
Units may be used to take advantage 
of varying seasonal fuel costs. 

The new 500 horsepower AMES- 
TEAM Generator is furnished com- 
plete, ready for installation on boiler 
room floor. When connected to steam, 
water, fuel, electric lines and _ to 
breeching or stack, they are ready fon 
operation. The only foundation re- 
quired is a level floor of sufficient 
strength to carry the load. 

Furnace and tubes are arranged to 
permit a smooth flow of hot gasses 
over all heating surfaces. 


& 
Handbook and Almanac 


68-page Farmer’s Handbook and 
A Almanac has been published by 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
in a 1950 edition and is available upon 
request to principal headquarters in 
Akron, Ohio. 

Besides Almanacs for each month 
and calendars for 1950 and 1951. the 
volume covers such subjects as Acci 
dent Prevention, Belting Care, Brood 
ing, Chemicals on the Farm, Christmas 
TreeFarming, Cloud Reading, Eclipses 
for 1950, Electricity for Better Farm 
ing, Farm Measures, Fire Prevention, 
Frozen Food Storage, Fruit Garden- 
ing, Fuel from Woodlands, Gestation 
Table Handyman Ideas, Home Deco- 
rating, Hunting, Information for Farm 
Builders, Interesting Facts, Ladder 
Efficiency, Milk Cooling Equipment, 
Origin of Wedding Customs, Poisonous 
Plants, Recipes, Reference Tables, Re- 


search in Rubber, Rubberoddities, Use 


and Care of Sewing Machine, Signs of 
the Zodiac, Silage Cap, Strange Facts. 
Tire Care, Inflation, Buyers’ Guide, 
Tractor Tire Development, Tubeless 
Tire, Weather Oddities and Weights 
and Measures. 





Measures Water Hardness 


OTAL WATER HARDNESS 
Bae the hardness caused by cal 

cium alone, now are accurately 
measured by simple, easy methods in 
approximately one minute. 

Hall Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
in announcing the new total-hardness 
methods, reported that they are based 
on the discoveries of Dr. Gerold 
Schwarzenbach, with Hall modifica- 
tions that make them convenient for 
general field use. 

The improved methods developed 
by Schwarzenbach and his associates 
in Switzerland have been completely 
confirmed as to accuracy and validity 
through intensive research and _ test 
application by Hall investigators, the 
Pittsburgh consultant firm announced. 

The new Hagan Total Hardness 
Test involves a simple, direct titration 
with a distinct color change at the end 
point, so that the possibility of erro: 
due to subjective judgement is elimi- 
nated. 

Also of practical advantage in its 
application is the fact that interfer- 
ences, although seldom found, are 
easily eliminated. 

The new Hagan Calcium Test is 
similarly, a direct titration to a clear- 


cut color change. No ¢ mplicated 



































heating, waiting, filtering or estimating 
is required. The answer, correct to 
less than Ippm of calcium, is found 
in one minute. 


Where it is desirable to determin 
hardness due specifically to magne 
sium in the water, the operator makes 
the total hardness test and calcium 
test, the difference giving him the 


magnesium value. 


All equipment and reagents required 
for either the Hagan Total Hardness 
Test or the Hagan Calcium Test is 
being made available through Hagan 
Corporation (parent of Hall Labora- 
tories, Inc.) and its associated firms. 
Calgon, Inc., and The Buromin Com 


pany, the announcement adds. 


A clear sample of the water to be 
tested for total hardness is measured 
into a porcelain dish. A small amount 
of buffer solution is stirred in to bring 
the sample to a suitable pH value. The 
indicating solution then is added. and 
stirred. The sample at this point shows 
a red color. The final step is addition 
of the titrating solution, which turns 
the color to blue. Disappearance of 
the last trace of reddish tinge marks 
the end point. 


Procedure for hardness due to cal 


cium alone is identical, but with a dif 


ferent buffer solution and indicator 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE — Milk tanks for sale, 
Fruehauf and Trailmobile tanks, 
size 3,000 to 3,850 gallons, like new. 
Priced for quick sale, contact Ray 
Fay, Ontario, New York. Telephone 
Ontario 4311. 4-M 


FOR SALE 1 6-20 Cherry-Burrell 
ftottle Filler (motor driven) $300.00; 1 
2-section Cooler with cover (6 feet wide) 
$150.00; 1 4-wide Sturdibilt Bottle washer 
$200.00; 1 Preheater $75.00; 1 7% Gal 
per minute MeCormick-Deering Separator 
(motor driven) $75.00; 1 Weigh Unit 
with platform Seale $50.00; 1 12 H. P. 
Leffel Boiler $200.00; 1 Babcock Tester 
$50.00; 1 G-100 Cherry-Burrell Bottle 
Filler (8 cappers for 48 MM. bottles) 
(3 cappers for 51 MM. bottles) $700.00; 
Prices quoted are F.0.B. Newport, Ken 
tucky. All of this equipment was in use 
in the past 30 days. We will be happy to 
supply further information if desired 
Clover Leaf Dairy, 11th and John Streets 
Newport, Kentucky. 4-M-2 


FOR SALE—Round quarts, pints, 
s-pint bottles and cases; one Fair- 
banks dial scale; one weigh can; one 
receiving vat; one Crescent L-P can 
washer; one rotary L-P can washer 
(new); one Cherry-Burrell G-70 
filler; one 4-section 6’ cooler; three 
spray vats; one cream separator; 
one 100-Ib. butter churn and worker; 
one cheese vat; one Cherry-Burrell 
viscolizer; two small surface coolers; 
one Creamery Package 6-wide soak- 
er washer; one 20 hp. Scotch Marine 
oil-fired boiler; four milk pumps; 
1” sanitary pipe fittings. All this 
equipment in guaranteed operating 
condition and reasonably priced. 
Write Hendricks Dairies, Lansdale, 
Pa. 4-M 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


REBUILT Pasteurizers, Milk Cool 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines. Plate 
Coolers and Heaters, Homogenizers and 





Bottle Washers. Send us your require 
ments. Ohio Creamery Supply Company, 
701 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15. Ohio 

t-M-t.f 


We can furnish new and used tight bar- 
rels for sweetened condensed milk. con 
densed buttermilk and for the cooling of 
milk. Also slack barrels milk powder and 
other dairy and poultry products. Also 
egg cases. Write Buc keve Cooperage Co., 
3802 Orange Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

4-t.f 


FOR SALE — 125 G.P.H. Marco 
Homogenizer suitable for the milk 
industry and also for using it in making 
flavor emulsions; Premier Collois Mill 
0) G.P.H.; Lightnin’ Mixer Model D2, 
Style 75250, 1% h.p., 3 phase. AC current, 
1725 r.p.m., 220 volt. Write Cott Bev- 
erage Corporation, 197 Chatham Street. 
New Haven, Conn 4-M 

FOR SALE — 800 gallon Cherry- 
Burrell Homogenizer, equipped with 
sanitary stainless steel head, motor 
30 h.p., 3 phase, V belt—good condi- 
tion—$1,000.00. Write Pauly Cheese 


Co., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 4-M 


FOR SALE York shell-and-tube 
brine cooler, built 1939, x15” tubes. 
complete with ammonia float regulator. 
strainer and pipe connections, all in good 
operating eondition ; $100.00. Write the 
Rosedale Dairy Company, New Berlin. 


Pennsylvania 1-\T 

FOR SALE Good used quart milk 
hottles; 200 gross 48 mm. Econopor 
Handy Quarts — $1.75 a gross: 100 gross 


{> mm. round Dacro quarts 8% inch 


$1.75 a gross; 100 gross 47 mm. round 


Dacro 914 inch quarts $1.75 a gross: 
200 gross 48 mm. T-square SW _ ineh 
quarts $4.00 a gross; 150 gross 31 mm 
T-square 8% ineh quarts $4.00 a gross: 


200 gross 56 mm. reund SY inch quarts 


$4.00 a gross. F.O.R. Newark. Write 
Mutual Milk Bottle Exchange, Ine.. 25 
Fourth Avenne, Newark 4, New Jersey. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE _ 
FOR SALE One Nuline 20 valy 
filler set up for flat link conveyor com- 


pletely rebuilt and equipped with 456 mm 
filling valves and cappers $1,600.00 
Write Ogden Dairy Company, 4333 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois. 4-M 


FOR SALE OO Ib. York Short 
Time Pasteurizer complete including see 
tion for eooling raw milk: 100 to 300 gal- 
lon Stainless Steel Pasteurizers :; LOOO gal. 
lon Cherry-Burrell Horizontal Coil Vats 
with stainless steel linings and tinned COp- 
per coils; No. 27 Creamery Package Filler 
and Capper; G-70, G-160, GV-20 Cherry 
Burrell Fillers; 4, 6 and 8 wide Bottl 
Washers ; Creamery Package and Lathrop- 
Paulson Can Washers, 3 e.p.m.: 125 to 
1500 gallon Homogenizers or Viscolizers: 
about 135 ft. Power Can Conveyor, also 
20 ft. Power Case Conveyor with Poostey 
and Power Units; 2000 and 3000 gallon 
Pfaudler Glass Lined Storage Tanks for 
by-products only; three 3000 gallon Alloy 
Products Stainless Steel Truck Tanks and 
Trailers; 3 ft. to 6 ft. Stainless Steel, 
also Copper Vacuum Pans. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machin 
ery Corporation, 1 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. Telephone, MUrray 
Hill 24616. 1-M 





FOR SALE — Clayton Steam 
Generator, 1949 model, purchased 
from Meyer Blanke, advertised by 
Cherry-Burrell, 10 hp. oil burning. 
Make us an offer. Baker’s Drive-In- 
Dairy, 623 North Glendale, Wichita, 
Kansas. 4-M 

FOR SALE 100 and 150° gallon 
Stainless Steel Cherry-Burrell pasteur 
izers; 750 ft. of 14%" Ammonia Coils: 
Quart and pint cases for round bottles. 
Write Shively’s Dairy, 454 Norland Ave- 
nue, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 4-M-1 





SPECIAL OFFERINGS Four Jen- 
sen Stainless Steel Cabinet each contain 
ing 8 wings, 56 tubes high; two Mojon 
nier Stainless Steel Cabinet Coolers, 6 
wings each, 72 tubes high; four 14 ft. 
Specialty Brass Internal Tubular Cooler 
(or heater) Sections with 10 2” stainless 
steel tubes, never used; 12 ft. Creamery 
Package I.T. Cooler (or heater) with 28 - 
2” stainless steel tubes. Write or wir 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machin- 
ery Corporation, 1 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. Telephone MUrray 
Hill 2-4616. 


FOR SALE Diveo truck in good con 
dition, in use every day. Looks like the 
new models. Price $300.00. Write Grand 
View Dairy, La r vette, Indiana 1-M-2 

FOR SALE One 1941 Viscolizer. 
Model No. 441, with stainless steel head, 
400 gallon per hour 15 H.P. Write War- 
ner’s Dairy, Inc., Red Lion Pennsylvania. 











FOR SALE — One 12-mold Larrie pop 
sicle tank, agitator and agitator motor, 
insulation 


thermostat expansion valve, 
covering on surge tank, in very good 
condition Write Warner’s Dairy, Ince.. 
Red Lion, Pennsylvania. 4-M 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





7 FOR SALE One Westfalia cream 
separator, Model 1604, 5,000 Ib. capac 
ity, built-in motor, $f hp., 60 cycle, 220 
volt, 1720 rpm. Tiis separator will be 
taken out of service February Ist. The 
motor and mechanical condition is in first 
class condition. Write Warner’s Dairy, 
Inc.. Red Lion, Pennsylvania. 1-M 








FOR SALE — One Heil 6 wide, han 
dies anything from 4% gallon to % pint 
bottles, with chlorinator, good condition 
price $2,500.00 ; One Cherry-Burrell Mod- 
el G70 filler, equipped to bottle 56 mm. 
paper, including 2 quarts, plus 45 mm. 
Dacro — $400.00; One Cherry-Burrell 29 
Separator, 1650 Ibs. per hour and cream 
cooler — price $125.00; One Cherry-Bur- 
rell 30 gallon combination power churn 
and worker price $75.00; 1-8 pocket 
Babeock tester with heater, price, $35.00: 
One Vitler 31% ton pack icer with 114% ton 
bin, 9 months old, price $2,000.00. Con 
tact J. Harry Brickly, 1761 E. MeNichols 

i Road, Detroit 3, Michigan. Tw 1-7373. 

i 4-M 


FOR SALE — Mojonnier Vacuum 
Pan 36” size, tinned copper, with 
internal tubes for heating, complete 
with fittings, vacuum pump and 
stairs. For further information, call 
or write: Louisiana Creamery, Inc., 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 4-M 


FOR SALE Used milk bottles and 
cases. Attractive prices. jurnett Bottle 
Co., 825 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 4-M-t.f. 

EQUIPMENT FOR SALE RESULT 
ING FROM CONSOLIDATION - ] 
only, 4-can Damrow Straightway Can 
Washer, one year old, in excellent condi- 
tion, $1200.00. 1 only, Chester Stainless 
Steel Box Type VPreheater for use with 
No. 136 Delaval, $300.00. 1 only, 400 
gallon per hour Cherry-Burrell Viscolizer 
3 years old, in excellent condition, $2200. 
1 only, Milwaukee Nu-line G70 seven 
valve Filler in good operating condition, 
$1250.00. 1 only, Sturdy Bilt sottle 
Washer, $1150.00. 1 only, R. G. Wright 
Case Washer, $450.00. 1 only, round 700 
lb. capacity Stainless Steel weight can. 
2” plug valve outlet suitable for platform 
seale use, $150.00. 1 only, Oblong 500 Ib. 
Stainless Steel Drop Tank 18” wide x 6’ 
long x 14” high, $100.00. 1 only, Angevine 
Nu Vat Stainless Steel Cheese Vat 200 
gallon. Exterior Aluminum, with cheese 
knives and paddle. All offered subject to 
prior sale. If interested, contact The Page 
Milk Company, Coffeyville, Kansas. 4-M 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE POSITION WANTED 
FOR SALE — Creamery Package POSITION WANTED — By Dairy 
ammonia compressor, V-belt drive, and Ice Cream Accountant — Cap- 
complete with 30 hp. motor and able Executive — Excellent Back- 


starting equipment; 4 x 4 York ground—Seeking Position or Inter- 
self-contained unit: 10 x 10 York est requiring nominal Investment. 


late type, high speed ammonia com- Write Box 286, care this publication. 
pressor; 6 x 6 Frick Ammonia Com- 4-M 
pressor; 10,000 feet of 14” pipe. FOREIGN POSITION WANTED 


Write Lunney-Carson Co., 2829 Dairy industry student will graduate 


7 F —_ . - o . 99 from well known State Agricultural In 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia 32, stitute seeking fercien emelesment in 





Pennsylvania. 4-M dairy industry. ‘Travelled extensively. 
Open to complete investigation. Reply to 
= = tox ZS2, care this publication. 4-M 


WANTED TO BUY 
POSITION WANTED — By expe- 
rienced manager capable of taking 
complete charge of a milk, ice cream, 
condensing, milk powder or combi- 
WANTED — Stainless Steel milk tank nation plant as manager or produc- 
inne oF gey ewe: gece Fg tion manager; connection desired 
Write The Bennett Creamery Company, with a progressive, financially sound 
Ottawa, Ranens. 'M company. Write Chris Boget, 3314 
WANTED TO BUY—Set of three Arline Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 4-M 
(3) Kurvetop cappers (51mm) for 
Cherry-Burrell G-70 filler. Write POSITION WANTED in Connecticut 
Box 280, care this publication. 4-M pecan ac aie oe ee 1 


combination of both. I have 10 years 


WANTED — Milk drying or con- experience and specialized training. Am 


WANTED TO BUY—BH-40 Cello- 
phane loading machine. Write to 
Box 288, care this publication. 4-M 














Nsi acilitio » ae & a 33 years old, married, can furnish good 
densing facilities by New York State inne. tithe Mex 28. anne tae 
producer of skim milk. Write Box publication. 1-M 
285, care this publication 4-M PLANT FOR SALE 

WANTED—Universal Store Bottle, FOR SALE — Half interest in well 
56 mm. Write Konhaus Farms, R.D, —*st#Dlished, prosperous highly profitable 

; Grade A, milk and Ice Cream business in 
1, Mechanburg, Pennsylvania. 4-M Pacific Northwest. $40,000.00, will handle, 
balance easy terms. Write Box 287, care 

tits ero “ 5 a this publication 4-M 

POSITION WANTED nnesiiaiigaanetiesial 
~ + [my A Bren <a FOR SALE One 70x70 all brick 

POSITION WANTED — By young building, New Vane Churn, 2 - 400 gallon 
man of sound theoretical and prac- vats, refrigerating machine, can washer, 
seal ax an 2 — water pressure system. Practically every- 
tical experience in Live Poultry pro- thing to start operating except boiler. 
duction and marketing. Is an alum- Price $5,000.00. Write C. W. Beerbower, 

° . ill City, \ esota. aA 
nus of agricultural school and is pacediesnin sores on 
eligible for on-the-job training un- WANTS AND FOR SALES 


der the G. I. Bill of Rights. Desires - eagENCOT RSE Sey emer Soca 
dia te. ent @ lee tote Have you a plant or machinery 
Wri ‘s Box — “ poul'ry trade. you want to seli? Somebody needs 

rite ox 272, care of this publi- what you have. A Want Ad will 
cation. 4-M 











“FRIGIDRY 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
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Trouble. Use rapid-growing ‘Frig- 
idry’ cultures to produce mother 


guess work out of making good but- 
termilk, butter and cheese. 


FREEM 2/0" Booklet No. 206 on produc- 
tion of Cultured Dairy Products. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. ~ 


25 LABORATORY PARK * CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 









Save Time—Save Money—Avoid LYO PH | LI Z E D ‘ 


culture in one generation and take UNIFORMITY, 
a 














| When Shipping Poultry & Dairy Products 
a) to New York 


TEM UR aah | |) You will find the collection of Drafts will be 


greatly facilitated if they are drawn through 


io THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. 
VIABILITY | ol New York 


| 
| 


STABILITY | Chambers Street Office: 
New, high-vacuum, sub- | 130 CHAMBERS STREET 


zero drying process. 
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PLANT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE Cheese factory in mid 
western Wisconsin. Very little compe 
tition. R.E.A. New garage and boile: 
room. All modern living quarters, steam 
heat and soft water system. Write Box 
293, care this publication. 4-M 














WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — Two 500 gallon round 
stainless pasteurizers, one 500 gallon and 
one 1500 gallon insulated storage tanks, 
one 5000 Ib. per hour plate cooler, one 
t tube Mojonnier tubular heater. Writs 
W. G. Meier, Wyeth Incorporated, Mason, 
Michigan. +-M 








HELP WANTED 
WANTED — Experienced sales engi- 


neers to represent leading equipment man 
ufacturers. Two territories open: New 
York to Baltimore and South Central. 
These positions pay well and require top 
flight men. Replies confidential. Write to 
R. G. Wright Company, Ine., Roetzer 
Street, Buffalo 11, N. Y. +-M 


= REPAIR SERVICE —_ 


THERMOMETER REPAIR SERV- 
ICE Save time and money. Use our 
“Custombuilt” repair service. All makes 
of instruments rebuilt like new. Fine 
workmanship, fair prices and prompt serv 
ice, Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Write Fr. Fleischhauer & Son, 
8936 181 Place, Hollis 7, New York City, 
New York. 4-M-4 


WANTED TO BUY Used boilers 
high or low pressure. Any size or type. 
Also used smoke stacks, pumps and 
motors. Give full information and prices. 
Write Otto Biefeld Company, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. i-M 











MISCELLANEOUS 
I have been advised that there is 
a roach, water bug, etc., spray ap- 
paratus on the market using a com- 
pressed gas to distribute the spray. 
It is supposed to be very effective 
as it penetrates all cracks, crevices, 
etc. I would appreciate it if you 
could give me the name of the man- 
ufacturer or dealer of this item at 
your earliest convenience. Write 
Box 279, care this publication. 4-M 

FOR SALE -- Truck lettering and 
trademark decals, made for your truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply; 
uniform, distinctive, economical for small 


or large needs. Write for catalog 
Mathews Co., 827 So. Harvey, Oak Park, 
Illinois. t-M-5 


FOR SALE - Chocolate Powder and 
Chocolate Syrup for making Non-Settling 
Chocolate Milk. Your trial order will re 
ceive our prompt attention. Bradway 
Chocolate Company, New Castle, Indiana. 
+-M-t.f. 

FOR SALE — Orange-Ade Base made 
from fresh oranges. Nothing to add but 
water, $1.85 per No. 10 tin. Bradway 
Chocolate Company, New Castle, Indiana. 
4-M-t.f. 








WANTS AND FOR SALES — 


For specialized help use our 
Classified Advertisements. The cost 


is small, the contacts many. 
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Lady Luck Hands out Space 
For Huge DISA Show In Fall 


Three Hundred Delegates at Annual Convention Elect 


K. L. Wallace, Draw Lots for Atlantic City Booths 


PRING AND convention plans 
were “bustin’ out all over” at the 
31st annual meeting of the Dairy 

Industries Supply Association, held 
last month in Chicago. Top spot on 
the convention program was the tense 
period when members drew their 
space assignments for the great dairy 
industries exposition to be held this 
fall in Atlantic City. 


In a meeting given to more than 
the ordinary quota of dramatic sur- 
prises, convention goers elected K. 
L. Wallace, a Canadian, president of 
the organization, learned that DISA’s 
highly advertised “mystery voice” was 
DISA staff members Mrs. Irma Ein- 
heber, heard Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, 
noted Harvard economist, suggest 
private toll-highways as an investment 
possibility for private investors, and 
participated in the drawing that de- 
termined the location of their displays 
at Atlantic City. 

When the ballots of the 300 dele- 
gates had been toted up it marked 
the first time in DISA’s history that a 
man from a country other than the 
United States had been chosen to 
head the organization. Mr. Wallace 
succeeds Ray E. Olson of Taylor In- 
strument Company, Rochester, New 
York who has held the office for the 
past two years. R. D. Britton of Wis- 
ner Manufacturing Company, New 
York, was elected vice-president, and 
Ralph L. Young of the Sharpless Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Elected to fill vacancies on the 
DISA Board of Directors were R. E. 
Cairns of Waukesha Foundry Co., 
Waukesha, Wis.; Gordon Lamont of 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., New York; 
E. B. Lehrack of the Creamery Pack- 
age Co., Chicago; D. G. Colony of 
Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., Everett, 
Mass.; S. E. Crofts of Batavia Body 
Co., Inc., Batavia, Ill.; and K. L. 


Wallace and R. L. Young. 


Dr. Slichter, in a major address be- 
fore the dairy industrial suppliers pre- 


dicted that a period of “contraction” 
might be expected in the nation’s busi- 
ness beginning shortly after the third 
quarter of 1950, or perhaps a little 
later. This contraction, he said, would 





K. L. WALLACE 


likely be caused by the transition of 
the national economy from “catching- 
up”, while business is still trying to 
satisfy pent-up demands caused by 
war shortages, to a “normal” period 
when the supply of goods on hand is 
largely determined by current demand. 

In a question-and-answer period 
which followed his address, Dr. 
Slichter attacked the tendency in some 
industries to destroy senselessly and 
needlessly certain natural resources. 
He said that in the next 30 years, 
industry would use more raw natural 
resources that have been used by 
mankind since the beginning of time, 
and that some sort of conservation 
measures must be applied. 

Dr. Slichter also surprised many 
hearers by suggesting that toll-high- 
way construction be seriously consid- 
ered as an investment possibility by 
today’s investors, much as_ railroads 
were considered as an investment in 
the Jast century. “Today’s trucks have 
made our highway system obsolete,” 
he said. “There is no reason why the 

_construction of new highways should 
be financed by the government.” 

On the long range outlook, Dr. 
Slichter was optimistic. Although he 
prophesied increasing government in- 
tervention in business, he nevertheless 
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believes that 


not in store for this country. This 


a planned economy is 


nation’s economy, he said, has always 
been and always will be, probably, 
run by “decentralized decision-mak- 
ing.” While many aspects of our life 
we becoming centralized, he said, 
“the choice of tens of millions of con- 
sumers will determine what is made, 
and four million business enterprises 
outside of agriculture and about six 
million in agriculture will each deter- 
mine what it will produce and what 
methods it will use.” 


At the annual banquet, it was an- 
nounced that the Dairy Industries Ex- 
position, one of the largest industrial 
shows in the world, will be held in 
Chicago in 1952. 

George E. Wallis, President of the 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
was presented an honorary plaque in 
recognition of his outstanding contri- 
butions to DISA and, through DISA, 
to the entire dairy industry. Only two 
other men have been so _ honored 
through the years. They are John 
H. Mulholland, of John H. Mulholland 
Co., Milford, Del., who received the 
award in 1948, and Ralph L. Young, of 
the Sharples Corp., Philadelphia, who 
was honored in 1949. 


INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 40) 


newspaper was doing its duty in not 
mentioning the matter in print, and 
that a newspaperman is completely 
competent and worthy only after he 
learns that publicity is a double-edged 
sword, that it can be greatly helpful 
to a community and also most harm- 
ful, if misused. 


One thing I never thought about 
until now. Nobody during that whole 
feverish fortnight mentioned advertis- 
ing. The dairy was carrying some ad- 
vertising in the newspaper at the 
time and nobody mentioned it; no- 
body suggested that it be dropped, 
or that it be increased. I think all of 
us concerned would have felt that 
any reference to advertising or the 
commercial aspects of the thing would 
have been sickeningly indecent. Be- 
sides, we were too busy trying to 
learn where those bacteria came from, 
in that milk. 


Finally, it is my belief that some 
of the milking machine 


manufac- 


turers, in the urgency of competition, 
stress the “easy to clean,” and “no 
parts to take apart” wording so 
strongly in their advertising and sales 
talks that many dairy farmers fail 
to appreciate how important regular 
and thorough cleaning of milking ma- 
chine parts really is. Perhaps glib ad- 
vertising writers in distant city offices 
should share the blame when the bac- 
teria counts climb, on a dairy farm 


hundreds of miles away. 


& 
PLAIN TALK 


(Continued from Page 58) 


streptococci to survive also. If this 
were not so, pasteurized milk would 
never undergo souring; instead it 
would undergo protein decomposition 
with attendant foul odors and separa- 


tion of the solids. 


Thermoduric bacteria may come 
from the udder although they are not 
usually implicated in cases of mastitis. 
In fact, mastitis has almost been ruled 
out as a source of thermodurics. These 
have been found on the skin and hair 
of cows, on the dust particles circulat- 
ing in the barn, and they are very 
plentiful in stable manure. They will 
grow well in milk films whether they 
be in the milking machine, strainer, 
the pail, or the can. They are present 
in large numbers in the vacuum hoses 
of milking machines when these are 
not washed daily and many have en- 
tered the milk supply from milk 
turned to the pail from the 
line. 


vacuum 


The spreading organisms you have 
observed may also come from many 
sources. A few may be present in the 
udder but most of them probably 
come from contamination from the 
cow's skin, extraneous matter intro- 
duced into the milk or from improperly 
sterilized equipment. These spreading 
organisms are usually sporeformers 
and, as you know, bacterial spores are 
resistant to chemicals, to heat, and to 
drying. 


We feel that it is impossible to make 
an accurate prediction as to the source 
of organisms in milk without on-the- 
spot inspection of the milking environ- 
ment and equipment. Any diagnosis is 
at best a guess and may lead the field- 
man astray in trying to deal with the 
farmer and improve the quality of the 


milk. 

























sa: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg-Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information : 








— ~ pIVISION OF 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD FOLDING CARTONS 








SHIPPING CONTAINERS 








OPEN HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 52) 


your work. Show them the proced- 
ure for cleaning a holding tank and 
tell them how serious it would be 
even if one scratch got on the inside. 
This is extremely important and makes 
a deep impression; even on adults. 

10. DUTIES OF RELATIVES. Be 
sure to point out the duties of any 
father, relative or neighbor working at 
the plant and point out the person 
in question if he is there at the time. 
If the man drives a truck, refer to it 
when the youngsters are shown the 
trucks. 

ll. FREE DRINKS. Don't forget 
to give them a taste of your milk! 

12. BUT MOST IMPORTANT... 
REMEMBER, your plant must be 
clean and your employees tidy and 
polite... AND...if you wait until 
the newspaper or someone else makes 
charges against you and then hold 
“Open House”, the accuser’s position 
“Didn't the 
newspaper really get ‘Old Man Blank’ 
on the ball and make him clean up 
his lousy milk plant” 


will be made stronger: 


, they'll be say- 
ing as they leave your place. 
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ORANGES 
Index of Advertisers (Continued from Page 40) —_ 
\ finish check is to be sure that the product is completely 
: PAGt sterile and that fruit solids, acids, and flavors are uniform. 
American Dairy Association... . ima 48 The reconstituting process, which is done in the dairy 
Jlant, is a simple one but one that must be carried out 
l } 
Buflovak Division of Blaw-Knox Co.. teeeeeeeee OD under the same exacting sanitary standards that mark the 
Cc concentrating process. Two methods are followed. The 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. ....... ....4, 21, Inside Back Cover concentate may be cold packed, that is, the concentrate is 
Compo-Cooler Co. ....... ‘ink sl to Se ed eal aol oy Pe — mixed with the required amount of sugar and water in : 
, . j 
ae Se. ae Se buck Cover f i , mQ¢ 
er Mae Wi 34-35 regular tanks or vats equipped with agitators. Another, +0 
D more recent method, is the so called flash packing method, da 
Se ae ee ee ee a re 79 Here the mixing is the same as for the cold pack but the ' the 
De Laval Separator Co., The ... Inside Front Cover product is run through the flash pasteurizer at 165 degrees it 
tt Ae ge newesreta i sigh cha all ac tig ee al 31, a then through the fillers and into the bottles while still hot. - 
con Seal Company, es arg Gin elated: alee db ab en 3 , ; . s 
Instead of being sealed with a paper plug-cap and the ; 
y , an 
Erict , E E eo usual bottle a special narrow necked bottle and metal cap 
frickson Co., Ine., C Ae eee eee Set ee ee te weer ag 
are used. Because it is hot when capped, a vacuum is N 
> ; pte Al 
F created which enables the product to maintain its integ- r 
“irestone Stee *roducts Co.... in eda iba i ae +a] : . . . T . V 
Fire ne St Bags on “ ‘ — Pp rity even without refrigeration. The virtue of the flash 
sornes ompany, enjamin COeoesseceeeeeore ye i . é an 
Foxboro Company, The........... bg bree hapihct eae packing method is that several days supply can be put up r 
G at once without regard to refrigerating space. Where 
mi 
Gair Company, Inc., Robert.................000008% 85 every other day and three day a week delivery are prac- 
‘ “ 8s anhamites . 2 , _ a m 
General Biochemicals, Inc........-+.+++++++++eeeeees = ticed this is a distinct advantage. 
G & H Products Corporation. Satie te ar rena ate a ee O7 a : 
ee ee ee eae errr 74 There is a remarkable kinship between orange con- on 
pee > ge — ees: a centrates and dairy products. The sanitary standards of a 
OS Sg SS ra rare reg eee ee ‘ : : aa ; 
both products are of necessity very high. The processing oi 
H Fe equipment is finely made with an eye to ease and effec- 
Henszey Company bs aa sii : ; 
Hygeia Refrigerating Co Yo Wits iinet nea ieee ig a tiveness of cleaning and elimination of off flavors through 
j contact with undesirable metals. Both are subject to bac- 
Jarman Co., The J. L....... Ker a terial action although the degree and type may differ. 
K Both are possessed of a delicate flavor that has won for 
Kendall-Lamar Corporation icicle dine Gusta 5 <a each a high place in the world’s esteem. Interesting as pp 
Kurly-Kate Corporation. reece tetteteeeee ee TS these similarities may be, however, the dairyman must 
M look upon orangeade with an eye cocked for profit. In 
Mojonnier Bros. Co..... mes hn --. OD this category as in the others, the experience appears to 
O demonstrate an intriguing similarity to milk. Both prod- 
ee ae : ee ; Bie SH ae fives a ucts, properly handled, are worthy of their hire. The gold 
wens inols Glass Oo... ove cessece ee ie S : pus 
in orange juice is not confined to its color. 
P 
Pure-Pak Council ...... cee ae Cert a - 
Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corp........ inka ae ae 
Purity Mfg. Co... 23 
R 
Reeve & Mitchell (Division of Schwartz Mfg. Co.)....0 58 
Rogers Co., C. B...... 67 
S NAPPANEE 
Sealright b, ‘ompany, Ine i: ) ; : pee rears see 1‘) CREAMERY 
Self-Locking Carton Co.. ‘ . ae ere ee ee 2. 
Sharples Corporation, The... TESTU TCT 41 
ES eee dae acd aaa te ee aoe 77 
NII, SEU Ng tc sa owe nb ele eh ee ae A Oe 1h 
Solvay Sales Division (Allied Chemical & Dye Cor 
ESC eer er ree Ce EOL EeePC CC CECT Tee 11 
Specialty Brass Company........ eer ee Te ee 20 
meminiess de Bteel Frodticts: C0... ce ccccceccsseccees 74 
Steelecote Mfg. Co....... ore aoa Satan ak eo ' 63 
Stern Can Company, Ine ee ee ee con ee 
Stoelting Bros. Co ere : ar ' 62 
T 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co., Ine............... 37 
Gt Ee CRE. iio dick awensdvacaneasanasas 61 
V 
Visking Corporation, The peated mw ie eae ens 4{) 
WwW 
Waukesha Foundry Co.... : ; corre Tae 
Wright & Co., R. G ETTORE ae. 57 ; 
“We'll have to set our mail box somewhere else. 
There goes the mail box again.” 
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